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AUSTIN   AND    HIS   WIFE. 

A    TJLE. 


JL  HERE  are  few  truths,  perhaps,  of  which 
we  want  to  be  more  frequently  reminded 
by  striking  and  alarming  illustrations 
than  those  with  which  we  are  the  best 
acquainted. 

We  are  all  such  self-deluders,  as  to  be 
apt  to  fancy  that  what  we  have  long 
known,  and  admitted  in  theory,  we 
must  necessarily  never  deviate  from  in 
practice.  Hence  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  habitual  violators  of 
truth  express  the  most  virtuous  hor- 
ror  of  falsehood,  till  some  dire  result  of 
their  mischievous  propensity,  or  some 
warning  example,  teaches  them  to  look 
B  into 
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iilto  themselves,  and  learn,  though  usually 
too  late,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  admire 
right  rules  of  acting  and  another  to  act 
rightly.  There  never  was  a  parent  pro- 
bably who  did  not  highly  approve  those 
golden  rules  of  action  laid  down  for  us 
in  the  apologues  called  iEsop's  fables; — 
no  mother  ever  read  without  conviction 
as  well  as  horror  the  tale  of  the  thief 
who  bit  off  his  mother's  ear  before  he 
ascended  the  scaffold  ;  or  perused  with- 
out thoroughly  assenting  to  it  the  wise 
application  at  the  end  of  that  warning 
tale,  which  says — "  It  is  a  mistaken  no- 
tion in  people  when  they  imagine  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  restraining  or 
regulating  the  actions  of  very  young  chil- 
dren,  which  though  allowed  to  be  wrong 
in  those  of  a  more  advaiiced  age  are  in 
them,  they  suppose,  altogether  innocent 
and  inoffensive.  But  however  innocent 
they  may  be  as  to  their  intention  ihen^ 

yel 
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yet  as  the  practice  may  grow  upon  them 
unobserved,  and  root  itself  into  a  habii^ 
they  ought  to  be  checked  in  their  Jirst 
efforts  towards  any  thing  that  is  injurious 
and  dishonesL" 

These  are  truths  to  ^vhich  every  one 
who  reads  impUcitly  subscribes,  and  the 
united  world  agree  that  "just  as  the  twig 
is  bent  the  tree's  inclined :"  still,  how 
many  of  those  who  thus  subscribe  and 
thus  admire,  allow  their  offspring  uncor- 
rected by  judicious  reproof,  and  unde* 
terred  by  proper  punishment,  to  indulge 
habits  of  lying,  fraud,  and  every  thing 
that  makes  the  child  odious,  and  may 
make  the  man  dishonest  and  detestable, 
till  he  might,  like  the  thief  in  the  fable, 
inflict  horrible  justice  on  his  weak  or 
neglectful  parents;  who,  by  suffering  a 
first  fault  to  go  unpunished,  encouraged 
him  to  form  habits  of  wickedness  which 
€nded  in  misery  and  destruction  ! 

B  2  ^^  It 
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"  It  is  strange,"  said  Brograve,  an 
intelligent  but  odd-tempered  tradesman 
in  the  town  of  L — ,  to  Austin,  a  shop- 
keeper in  the  same  place, — "  It  is  strange 
that  you  and  I,  who  agree  so  well  on  all 
other  subjects,  should  disagree  so  much 
on  the  subject  of  education." 

"  In  the  means  we  certainly  disagree/' 
replied  Austin ;  "  but  our  end  is  the  same, 
and  the  aim  of  both  is  to  make  our  sons 
valuable  members  of  the  community." 

"  True,"  returned  Brograve,  "and  I, be- 
lieving that  fear  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  passions,  think  that  children 
are  only  to  be  frightened  into  good  ha- 
bits, while  you  imagine  that  indulgence 
is  all  in  all." 

"  No  such  thing, — I  think  the  extreme 
of  indulgence  and  the  extreme  of  seve- 
rity are  equally  unfavourable." 

"  Then  why  do  you  spoil  Edwin  ?" 

*'  I  deny  that  I  do  spoil  him." 

"  But 
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*'  But  you  suffer  your  wife  to  spoil 
him,  and  that  is  nearly  the  same  thing  ; — 
for  certain  it  is  he  has  bad  habits^  whe- 
ther you  know  it  or  not, — and  such  as 
my  son  Hugh  dares  not  have. — Hugh 
dares  not  err ;  because,  if  he  did  he 
knows  I  would  give  him  a  hearty  beat- 
ing." 

"  At  least,"  said  Austin,  ''•  if  he  did  err, 
he  would,  with  such  a  punishment  hang- 
ing in  terror  over  him,  take  special  care 
to  conceal  his  faults  from  you,  and  1  con- 
sider such  brutal  severity  as  a  certain 
way  of  teaching  a  child  habits  of  lying 
and  dissimulation.'* 

*'  Nonsense !  for  my  child  dares  not 
lie,  dares  not  conceal  any  thing  from 
me ;  because  he  knows  if  he  did  that  i 
should  not  scruple  to  flay  him  alive  ! " 

''  It  is  necessary  then  for  your  poor 
child  to  be  horn  perfect^  and  to  have  none 
of  the  frailties  of  his  fellow- creatures,  since 
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if  he  errs,  and  owns  it,  you  would  beat 
him  severely  ;  and  if  he  lies  to  conceal  his 
crime,  you  would  flay  him  alive  !*' 

"  No,  that  is  not  a  fair  statement : — 
but  waving  that  point,  let  me  ask  you,  on 
what  principle  you  indulge  Edwin  ?'' 

*'  I  deny  that  I  do  so  ; — and  when- 
ever my  son  does  wrong,  I  tell  him  of 
his  fault  and  try  to  reason  him  out  of  it, 
and  if  he  commits  it  a  second  time  I 
punish  him. — If  it  be  a  serious  fault  and 
one  mischievous  in  its  tendency,  I  pu- 
nish it  severely  the  Jirsi  time  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  it." 

"  What,  by  a  good  horsewhip  ?" 

*'  Oh  no, — by  withholding  from  him  a 
promised  pleasure,  while  exciting  him  to 
good  actions  by  the  prospect  of  re\vard  ; 
for,  corporal  punishment  can  only  be  ne- 
cessary where  a  child  has  contracted  such 
deeply  rooted   habits  of  wickedness    as 

to 
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to  have  become  little  better  than  a 
brute." 

"  Well — /  believe  more  in  the  efficacy 
of  a  positive  beating,  than  in  the  inflic- 
tion of  any  privation  whatever  ^  but  we 
shall  see,  as  our  sons  grow  up,  which 
mode  of  education  was  best, — and  we  at 
least  agree,  that  in  persons  in  our  line  of 
life,  it  is  more  necessary  that  an  early 
foundation  of  truth  and  honesty  should 
be  laid  than  in  any  other." 

"  Yes,*'  replied  Austin,  "  for  I  look 
on  our  class  in  society,  as  it  is  the  most 
numerous  next  to  the  lowest  order  of  all, 
to  be,  as  it  were,  the  chief  depository  of  a 
country's  virtue  and  a  country's  happi- 
ness, as  our  morality  has  not  those  ar- 
tificial fences  which  guard  the  higher 
orders.  The  gentleman,  beginning  from 
the  class  immediately  above  us  till  one 
comes  to  the  highest  of  all  ranks,  a  rank 
above  restraint  because  above  responsi- 
bility. 
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bility,  is  restrained  from  lying,  fraud, 
and  so  forth,  by  a  sort  of  factitious  ho- 
nour, if  he  has  not  the  real  one.  He 
is  always  acting  a  part,  and  must  ab- 
stain at  least  from  ungentlemanly  vices, 
though  he  may  not  have  good  princi- 
ple? : — therefore,  though  he  may  game, 
intrigue,  and  run  in  debt,  he  is  not  ex- 
posed to  those  temptations  which  in  a 
humbler  walk  of  life  lead  to  lying,  to  dis- 
honest practices  in  trade,  to  swindling, 
to  the  road,  and  to  the  gallows." 

**  Aye,  there  we  agree ;  and  therefore 
uhile  you  indulge  your  boy,  though  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  giving  him 
such  principles  as  would,  if  general, 
make  the  many  in  a  nation  oppose  a  suc- 
cessful barrier  to  the  vices  of  iheftiv,  I 
give  mine  these  necessary  good  habits,^ 
by  that  most  powerful  of  all  agents,  ter- 
ror:— but  whether  you  are  in  fault  or  not, 
I  can't  say, — only  certain  it  is  that  Ed- 
win, 
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Win,  as  I  said  before,  is  a  naughty  boy, 
and  his  mother  winks  at  his  faults,  if  you 
do  not.'' 

"  This  is  a  serious  charge  against  my 
wife,**  said  Austin,  "  and  I  believe  a 
£alse  one, — but  you  have  put  me  on  my 
guard,  and  I  will  be  very  watchful  in 
future."  So  saying,  he  wished  Brograve 
good-night,  and  returned  full  of  thought 
to  his  home. 

That  Austin  generally  practised  what 
he  preached  was  very  true  j  but  though 
he  suspected  it  not,  his  wife,  a  foolish, 
fond  mother,  counteracted  his  rational 
views  of  education  ; — and  as  the  mother 
sees  so  much  more  of  a  child  than  the 
father  does,  it  is  in  a  mother's  power 
alone,  perhaps,  to  give  bad  habits  or  to 
form  good  ones.  But  Austin  was  not 
yet  conscious  of  his  wife's  weakness,  nor 
its  effects,  as  appearances  were  at  present 
completely  in  Edwin's  favour. 

JB  5  Brograve 
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Brograve  was,  however,  a  greater  dupe 
than  Austin ; — his  severity  had  had  the 
usual  effect  of  severity — it  had  taught  dis- 
simulation— and  while  his  son  was  all  trem- 
bling submission  and  virtuous  propriety 
in  his  presence,  out  of  it  he  most  tho- 
roughly deserved  the  appellation  bestowed 
on  him  of  "  little  black-guard  :*'  but 
every  one  being  aware  of  Brograve's  tem- 
per, the  poor  boy  was  so  generally  com- 
miserated, that  no  one  would  inform 
against  him,  lest  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  him  by  his  father  should  far  surpass 
the  offence^  But  this  was  an  unneces- 
sary forbearance ;  for  so  obstinate  was 
Brograve,  and  so  bigoted  to  his  own. 
plan  of  education,  that  nothing  but  the 
evidence  of  his  own  eyes  and  ears  could 
have  convinced  him  that  his  son  dared 
to  err.. 

Austin,  however,  was  doomed  to  have 
his  eyes  opened  to  some  of  the  evil  ten- 
dencies 
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dencies  of  Edwin,  a  very  short  time  after 
the  conversation  took  place  which  I  have 
related  above. 

"  Well. — how  do  you  do?"  said  Bro- 
grave  one  evening  to  Austin  and  his  wife, 
while  they  were  drinking  tea. 

"  Pray  walk  in,"  said  Mrs.  Austin 
kindly,  "  and  perhaps  you  will  take  a 
cup  of  tea  with  us." 

"  Well,  I  don  t  care  if  I  do,"  said 
Brograve,  while  Austin,  more  discerning 
than  his  wife,  did  not  bid  him  welcome^ 
though  he  offered  him  a  chair ;  for  he 
read  on  his  countenance  an  expression  of 
malignant  pleasure,  only  too  common  to 
it,  and  he  was  sure  that  he  came  to  see 
them  from  no  benevolent  motive : — noF 
was  it  long  before  he  discovered  that  his 
suspicions  were  just  ^  for,  unsoftened  by 
the  truly  kind  feeling  which  led  Mrs, 
Austin  to  make  fresh  tea,  and  that  of 
the  best  sort,  while  she  cut  up  a  new  loaf, 

and 
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and  took  out  of  her  closet  some  wedding 
cake  which  had  been  sent  her,  the  coarse- 
minded  Brograve  began  thus : — 

''  So,  Austin !  I  don't  see  Edwin  with 
you,  where  is  he  this  evening?" 

"  I  conclude  he  staid  after  school,  as 
he  often  does,  to  play  with  his  school- 
fellows." 

<<  Very  likely  when  he  comes  home 
he  will  tell  you  so." 

"  Tell  me  so !  and  if  he  does  I  shall 
believe  him ;  for  my  child  does  not  lie, 
Mr.  Brograve." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  replied 
Brograve  ;  "  for  the  reason  Edwin  is  not 
home  is  that  his  master  first  flogged  him 
severely  for  telling  a  base  falsehood,  and 
has  since  shut  him  up  till  he  has-  gotten 
a  certain  number  of  English  verses  by 
heart." 

"  I  can't  believe  it,  I  will  not  believe 
it,"    cried   the  distressed   father  j    while 

Mrs- 
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Mrs.  Austin,  though  she  looked  angry, 
did  not  look  incredulous^  and  indignantly 
told  the  officious  Brograve  that  it  was  no 
business  of  his,  and  it  was  very  wrong 
in  him  to  come  and  try  to  set  parents 
against  their  children. 

"  But  I  see  by  your  look  you  be- 
lieve  me,  though  your  husband  does  not ; 
for  you  know  Edwin  better  than  he  does.'* 

*'  Is  that  true,  wife  ?'*  said  Austin, 
turning  round  with  a  stern  look. 

"  Well,  if  ever  I  saw  so  mischievous  a 
man  1'*  cried  Mrs.  Austin,  evading  the 
question.  "  Now  you  want  to  make  my 
husband  distrustful  of  me." 

"  I  wish  I  could"  replied  Brograve, 
"  for  it  might  be  of  service ;  for  every 
body  says  that  you  spoil  Edwin,  and 
that  you  wink  at  his  faults,  and  hide 
them  from  his  father, — who  would  correct 
him    out   of    them   perhaps. — till   who 

knowa 
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knows  but  that  the  boy  will  be  hanged 
in  time ! " 

At  this  brutal  speech,  Mrs.  Austin 
burst  into  tears. 

'*  This  is  too  much  to  bear,"  cried 
Austin :  "  do  you  come  hither  merely  to 
insult  my  wife  and  slander  my  son  ?" 

'^  You  insulted  me  first,  remember, 
by  doubting  I  did  not  tell  you  truth  of 
your  son ;  but  it  is  true,  for  I  had  it 
from  one  of  the  ushers  himself,  and  also 
from  one  of  the  boys^'* 

"  They  ought  both  to  be  whipped,** 
sobbed  out  Mrs.  Austin,  "^for  telling  tales 
out  of  school." 

"  So  7  think,"  said  Austin  -^  "  but  if 
Edwin  did  lie,  and  I  fear  he  really  did, 
much  as  I  disapprove  of  corporal  pu- 
nishmentSj  I  wish  the  master  had  flogged 
him  twice  instead  of  once,  and  I  hope  he 
will  keep  him  the  whole  evening  at  his 
kssons." 

«  Well^ 
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"  Well,  well, — I  have  told  you  what  a 
sad  boy  young  hopeful  is,  because  I 
thought  it  my  duty,  that  you  might  pu- 
nish him,  for  mothers,  I  know,  are  apt 
to  be  silly,  and  chicken-hearted : — but 
I  see  you  take  it  ill,  and  look  askance  at 
Hie,  and  so  good  night !  I  can  only 
say  I  have  brought  up  vvj  son  very 
differently,  and  you'll  see  how  he  will 
turn  out." 

**  I  would  not  question  or  reprove  you 
before  that  man,"  said  Austin  when  Bro- 
grave  was  gone ;  "  but  noiu^  I  command 
you  to  tell  me  whether  his  charge  against 
you  was  true,  or  false. — Does  Edwin  tell 
lies  ?  and  are  you  so  wickedly  and  mis- 
chievously weak  as  to  hide  his  faults  from 
me,  lest  I  should  punish  him?*' 

*•  I  am  sure  I  meant  no  hann,'*  re- 
plied Mrs.  Austin,  weeping,  and  frightened 
at  seeing  a  frown  on  ih?  usually  placid, 
benevolent  brow  of  hei  husband. — ^^  To 

be 
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be  sure,  Edwin,  like  other  children,  will 
be  naughty  sometimes,  and  as  I  have 
taken  him  to  task  myself,  I  thought  there 
was  no  need  to  vex  you  by  letting  you 
know  it." 

'*  But  does  he  ever  lie  ?*' 

"  Now  and  then."  On  which  the 
poor  father  rose  and  walked  up  and  down 
his  little  parlour  in  great  agitation. 

"  Listen  to  me/'  said  he,  "  and  mark 
well  my  words  : — you  have  violated  your 
duty  both  as  a  wife  and  a  mother;  as  a  wife, 
by  having  concealments  from  me;  and  as  a 
mother,  by  not  enabling  me  to  bestow  on 
our  child  that  serious  advice  and  whole- 
some chastisement  which  are  necessary  to 
form  good  habits,  and  prevent  bad  ones. — 
Woman !  remember  the  fable  of  the  thief 
and  his.  mother." 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  that  nasty,  spiteful, 
mischief-making  fellow  had  never  come 
hither,"  said  Mrs.  Austin,  still  sobbing. 

"You 
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"  You  never  spoke  so  crossly  to  oie  be- 
fore, and  ic  is  all  along  of  him." 

"  Wife,"  said  Austin,  "  though  I  know 
his  motives  were  bad,  not  good,  yet  I 
thank  him,  because  I  hope  to  benefit  by 
what  he  told  me, — as  it  is  wise  to  take 
advice  even  from  an  enemy.'* 

"  I  think  you  and  he  too  make  a  great 
fuss  about  nothing,  husband. — If  Edwin 
was  a  big  boy  indeed,  his  telling  a  lie 
would  be  a  shocking  thing  ;  but  for  a 
little  boy,  not  quite  six  years  old !  who 
hardly  knows  right  from  wrong  !'* 

''  Don't  believe  that : — a  child  oi  four 
years  old  knows  right  from  wrong  as  well 
as  a  person  of  forty,  and  the  boy  who 
lies  at  four  years  old  ivHl  lie  when  he  is 
a  big  boy,  and  it  is  to  prevent  this,  one 
ought  to  reason  or  punish  him  out  of  this 
fault  when  a  child.  I  have  heard  it  said, 
that  when  a  boy  becomes  old  enough  to 
reason,  he  will  reason  himself  out  of  this. 

error 
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error  of  his  childhood  :  but,  in  the  firb^ 
place,  this  is  assuming  an  untenable  pro- 
position,— namely,  that  all  persons  are 
conscious  of  their  own  defects ;  secondly, 
as  a  love  of  trouble  and  effort  is  by 
no  means  natural  to  us,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  we  had  ail  of  us  rather  yield 
to  an  habitual  fault  than  strive  to  correct 
it ; — and  that  those  children  are  the  most 
indebted  to  their  parents,  who,  thanks  to 
their  watchful  care,  have  the  fewest  bad 
habits  to  correct. — Look  at  this  piece  of 
iron,  my  dear,  which  I  have  bought  for 
one  of  my  experiments" 

"  I  do — and  a  fine  piece  it  is.'* 
"  Pshaw  !*'  muttered  Austin  aside^ 
"  listen  to  me  : — if  I  heat  this  by  fire,  and 
endeavour  while  the  heat  has  rendered  it 
pliable  to  bend  it  into  a  particular  shape^ 
I  can  do  it  with  ease ; — but  if  I  wait,  be- 
fore 1  try  to  mould  it,  till  it  has  become 
hard,  I  cannot  bend  or  alter  it." 

«But^ 
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*'  But,  my  dear,  why  should  you  wait 
till  it  is  hard  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Austin  with 
great  simplicity. 

"  That  is  what  I  ask  you,'*  replied 
Austin  smiling,  "  why  should  you  put 
off  the  time  for  amending  your  child's 
faults,  and  giving  him  proper  disposi- 
tions, till  he  is  grown  up,  and  his  habits 
are  become  too  rigid  to  be  altered  ?  For 
mind  is  like  mattery  and  must  be  worked 
upon  before  its  bent  is  fixed. — This  iron 
1  can  heat,  and  thereby  render  pliable 
again  ;  but  no  process  that  any  one  caa 
apply  to  the  human  mind  can  operate  in 
like  manner  on  that,  and  there  matter  has 
the  advantage  over  mind  ;  but  mind  and 
matter,  philosophers  think " 

"  But,  my  dear  love,  I  am  no  philor 
sopher,''  said  Mrs.  Austin  gravely.  And 
Austin  replying  "  Very  true,  my  dear," 
with  a  look,  I  fear,  of  conscious  superior 

rity 
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rity — dropped  the  conversation,  till  his 
wife  renewed  it  thus  : — 

"  But,  my  dear,  Edwin  will  naturally 
learn  to  know  better  when  he  grows 
older.'* 

Austin  felt  mortified  on  hearing  this, 
feeling  that  he  had  the  same  ground  to 
go  over  again. 

'*  Naturally  V  replied  he :  '^  what  do 
you  7nean  by  nature,  I  wonder  ?** 

*'  Mean  !  what  should  I  mean  ?  Nature 
IS  nature." 

"  Pshaw !"  cried  Austin  again.  "  But 
habit  is  a  second  nature,  wife  ; — or  per- 
haps what  we  call  nature  is  after  all 
nothing  but  habits  imperceptibly  formed  : 
— therefore,  should  ours,  or  any  other 
child,  amend  as  he  grows  up,  it  certainly 
will  not  be  naturally. — No — the  natural 
progress  of  habits,  of  falsehood  for  in- 
stance, in  our  line  of  life,  is  fraud  and 

dishonesty. 
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dishonesty,  and  concealed  enormities  of 
all  kinds." 

"  But  why  in  our  line  of  life  particu- 
larly ?" 

"  Because  the  gentleman's  son  when 
he  goes  to  college,  or  into  the  world,  is 
kept  from  lying  and  fraud  by  the  fear  of 
shame — for  he  knows  he  would  else  run 
the  risk  of  being  told  he  was  no  gentle- 
man, and  must  therefore  either  quit  the 
society  of  gentlemen  or  run  the  risk  of 
having  his  brains  blown  out  in  a  dutl. — 
But  our  son,  should  he  be  vicious, 
will,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  never  be  in  a  si- 
tuation to  be  restrained  by  these  salutary 
fears  and  dangers." 

"  Sorry  to  say  !  James !  I  am  sure,  I 
am  heartily  glad  that  he  never  will  be. 
Brains  blown  out !  Dear  me,  why  the 
thought  makes  me  all  in  a  flutter/' 

"  Then  don't  think  of  it : — and  to  re- 
sume the  subject  more  pleasantly — I  dare 
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say,  my  dear,  you  always  mend  in  a 
stocking  or  shirt  the  smallest  hole  as 
soon  as  you  see  it.** 

*'  To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  Mrs.  Au- 
stin eagerly,  for  here  she  was  quite  at 
home, — ^^  And  why  ?  because,  as  the  old 
saw  says,  '  One  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine.'  " 

"  Excellent !"  said  Austin,  smiling. 
"  Now  apply  that  wise  saying  to  educa- 
tion, and  the  business  is  done.  Correct' 
the  faults,  the  first  faults  of  the  child,  and 
the  man  having  few  efforts  to  make  will 
bless  you  while  he  lives.  But  come,  give 
me  a  kiss — I  am  sorry  I  distressed  you  by 
any  thing  I  have  said.  Believe  me,  how- 
ever, it  is  for  your  good,  and  that  of  our 
darling — for  he  is  our  darling,  and  our 
only  one,  my  dear  Sarah  ;  and  if  he  does 
not  turn  out  well,  remember  we  have  no 
other  child— But  here  he  is.** 

The  boy  entered  the  house  with  a  con- 
fident 
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fident  air,  though  a  conscious  eye  ;  for  he 
meant  to  tell  some  lie  to  account  for  his 
long  stay  at  school,  secure  that  his  father 
would  not  suspect  him,  and  that  if  his 
mother  did  she  would  not  betray  him. 

**  So,  sir,"  said  his  father,  "  why  are 
you  home  so  late  ?" 

'*  O  !  Papa,  only  because "     Here 

his  mother,  assured  that  he  was  going  to 
invent  an  excuse,  interrupted  him  with, 
*'  Naughty  boy,  we  know  all,  so  you  need 
not  tell  us  ;  for  Mr.  Brograve  says '* 

"  Be  silent!"  angrily  interrupted  her 
husband  in  his  turn,  "  You  know  you 
stopped  the  meditated  lie  on  his  lips. — 
Come  with  me  into  your  chamber,  sir — for 
I  choose  to  speak  to  you  alone,  and  1  have 
much  to  say  !*'  So  saying,  he  led  the 
frighted  but  still  pert  child  away,  and  the 
mother  dared  not  follow.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes she  heard  the  child  crying  very 
violently,  and  ran  up  stair? » 

"He 
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"  He  provoked  me  to  knock  him 
down,"  cried  Austin,  pale  with  emotion  ; 
"  for  though  put  on  his  guard  by  you,  I 
have  only  now  been  able  to  extort  a  full 
confession  from  him. — Oh  !  that  fable, 
how  it  haunts  me !  I  protest  I  shall  ex- 
pect soon,  you  little  wretch,  to  hear  of 
your  having  stolen  a  horn  book !  .  .  ." 

"  A  horn  book  !"  cried  the  boy  pertly. 
"  No,  indeed  ;  if  I  steal,  it  shall  be  some- 
thing handsomer !" 

"  If  you  steal !"  cried  Austin,  shocked 
at  this  unpromising  speech. 

"  I  told  you,  my  dear,"  said  his  mo- 
ther, "  that  he  was  too  young  to  know 
right  from  wrong." 

"  Peace,  woman !  He  knows  very  well 
that  if  you  bid  him  not  to  touch  your 
cake,  or  your  sugar,  while  you  are  gone, 
and  he  does  so,  he  commits  a  theft ; 
and  if  he  were  to  make  a  practice  of  such 
things,    and   you,  instead   of  punishing 

him, 
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him,  were  only  to  say,  '  You  are  a  naughty 
boy,'  I  tell  you  that  you  would  be  breed- 
ing up  your  child  for  the  gallows.  To 
crime,  alas  !  I  fear  he  is  already  in  a  degree 
callous ;  for  he  was  not  shocked  at  my 
fearing  he  should  steal,  but  at  my  thinking 
him  likely  to  steal  so  mean  a  thing;  I 
smpect  therefore  that  he  has  already  been 
given  to  petty  thefts  which  you  have  been  so 
wicked  as  to  conceal  from  me."  His  con- 
scious wife  could  not  answer,  for  she  knew 
what  he  said  to  be  true,  and  so  did  the  boy ; 
but  he  only  pouted  and  looked  sulky. 

"  Now  go  to  bed,  sir,"  cried  his 
father.  "  Your  master  has  done  his  duty 
by  you  today,  I  will  see  how  I  can  best 
do  mine  by  you  tomorrow.'* 

*'  I  won't  go  to  bed  without  my  sup- 
per, though,"  sobbed  out  Edwin,  "that 
I  won't." 

"  Say  that  word  again,  and  you  shall 

live  on  bread  and  water  for  a  week,"  re- 

c  plied 
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plied  Austin  ;  and  the  boy  threw  himself 
into  such  violent  and  frantic  passion  as 
alarmed  his  mother — but  his  father  taking 
her  by  the  arm,  led  her  down  stairs,  and 
locked  Edwin  into  his  room  alone. — "  O 
wife!"  said  he,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  this 
is  the  first  wretched  night  I  have  known 
since  I  married  you  !  My  eyes  are  at  last 
open,  and  God  grant  it  may  not  be  too 
late!" 

More  angry  than  alarmed,  more  fretted 
than  convinced,  Mrs.  Austin  did  nothing 
but  cry  the  rest  of  the  evening  ;  and  after 
her  husband  had  seen  Edwin  undress 
himself,  and  get  into  bed,  she  had  the 
weakness  to  steal  up  to  his  room,  and 
sooth  and  caress  him  till  he  fell  asleep ;  and 
though  she  dared  not  give  him  supper,  she 
put  a  piece  of  the  bride-cake  I  mentioned 
before  in  his  mouth  unknown  to  her  hus- 
band. Still  she  meant  well,  and  thought 
herself  the  best  of  mothers: — the  error  was 

in 
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in  her  head,  not  her  heart,  and  like  all  weak 
people  she  would  not  submit  to  be  guided 
by  any  one.  Therefore,  though  she  adored 
her  husband,  she  thought  that  since  her 
feelings  as  a  mother  were  natinnl  feelings, 
they  could  not  mislead  her  ;  and  conse- 
quently, though  she  did  not  openly  op- 
pose her  husband's  will  with  respect  to 
Edwin,  she  did  it  in  secret,  thus  setting  her 
child  an  example  of  disingenuousness. 

The  next  morning  Austin  told  Edwin  that 
he  had  at  length  fixed  on  a  proper  mode 
of  punishing  him  for  his  wicked  falsehoods 
of  the  preceding  day,  and  that  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  fair  which 
was  to  take  place  the  next  week. 

*'  But  all  the  other  boys  are  going,  and 
I  have  had  two  half-crowns  given  me  to 
spend,"  exclaimed  the  boy. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  then  you  will  be  the 

more  severely  punished,  and  will  be  more 

likely  never  to  commit  such  faults  again." 

c  2  "  O  !  in. 
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"  O!  indeed,  papa,  I  never  will,  only 
try  me  this  once  !  and  I  will,  indeed  I  will, 
be  a  good  boy  in  future  !  '*  But  in  vain 
he  cried,  and  prayed,  and  his  mother  also  : 
— the  justly  alarmed  father,  too  virtuously 
affectionate  to  yield  a  point  on  v/hich  he 
thought  his  son's  future  good  depended, 
put  considerable  violence  on  his  feelings, 
and  remained  firm.  Day  after  day  he 
was  thus  assailed,  and  still  he  kept  his 
resolution.  The  rest  of  the  boys  had  a 
holiday  and  went  to  the  fair,  but  Edwin 
remained  at  home.  His  mother,  however, 
unable  to  resist  his  tears  and  entreaties, 
let  him,  w  hen  his  father  supposed  he  was 
in  bed  and  asleep,  accompany  the  maid 
and  her  brother  in  a  walk  through  the 
fair,  and  he  returned  laden  with  ginger- 
bread and  a  waggon  which  he  had  bought 
with  his  half-crowns. 

"  Foolish  child  ! "  said  the  mother, 
when  she  saw  the  waggon, "  what  have  you 

done  ? 
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done  ?  The  waggon  will  make  your  father 
suspect  that  you  have  been  to  the  fair/' 

"  Oh,  no  !  ma'am,"  cried  Betty,  "  I 
can  tell  master  that  I  bought  it  as  a  pre- 
sent for  master  Edwin:"  and  the  weak 
mother  saying  "  Very  true,  Betty,  so  you 
can,'*  the  poor  child  received  another 
lesson  in  that  science  of  dissimulation  in 
which  he  was  already  too  great  an  adept. 

Mrs.  Austin  had  been  her  husband's 
first  love,  and  he  had  been  hers :  but  as 
she  had  an  independent  fortune  of  a  few 
hundred  pounds,  and  Austin  had  nothing, 
her  parents  forbade  her  to  marry  him  ; 
and  she  obeyed — though  with  much  sor- 
row and  reluctance.  While  her  lover, 
mortified  at  her  practising  so  well  the  vir- 
tue of  obedience,  and  thinking  that,  if  she 
had  loved  him  as  well  as  he  loved  her, 
she  would  by  resisting  have  carried  her 
point  at  last,  left  the  town  where  she  lived, 
and  V.  em  to  another  part  of  the  kingdom. 

There 
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There,  full  of  pique  against  the,  in  his 
opinion,  cold-hearted  Sarahs  he  embraced 
an  opportunity  of  marrying  advantageous- 
ly, and  obtained  a  wife  and  a  lucrative 
trade  at  the  same  time.  But  Austin  loved 
as  men  love ;  the  forsaken  Sarah  loved  as 
women  love ;  and  when  told  that  Austin 
was  married,  she  formed  in  her  heart  a 
solemn  resolution,  for  his  sake,  never  to 
marry  ;  and  though  often  urged  by  her  pa- 
rents to  accept  some  one  of  the  respectable 
offers  which  were  made  her,  she  firmly, 
though  gently,  resisted  their  solicitations ; 
and  once  she  added,  "  I  gave  up  the  man 
I  loved  out  of  duty  to  you  ;  therefore  I 
hope  you  will  allow  that  I  have  a  right  to 
remain  sia-:^le  to  please  myself." 

Accounts  of  Austin  and  his  wdfe  often 
reached  the  town  where  Sarah  lived,  and 
she  was  congratulated  sometimes  on  not. 
having  married  him,  because  he  was  re-» 
ported  to  be  a  dissipated  husband. 

«  Re- 
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"  Remember,"  she  used  to  reply,  "  that 
he  was  disappointed  of  his  first  love — he 
would,  I  dare  say,  have  be-n  a  good 
husband  to  me  :" — "  and  who  knows," 
she  used  to  add,  '•  that  this  report  is  not 
false,  and  that  he  is  not  a  good  husband 
to  the  wife  he  has  married  ?" 

After  Ausdn  had  been  married  ten 
years  his  wife  died,  leaving  no  children, 
and  his  first  inquiry  was  whether  Sarah 
was  still  single. — He  heard  in  reply  that 
she  was  so,  and  that  her  parents  were 
both  dead  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
he  returned  to  his  native  place  on  a  visit. 
Sarah  meanwhile  heard  with  no  small 
perturbation  that  he  was  expected,  for 
now  there  were  no  obstacles  to  their  mar- 
rying, should  Austin's  love  for  her  re- 
vive ;  but  then  that  might  not  be. — 
"  When  we  parted,*'  said  she  to  herself, 
*'  I  was  only  three-and-twenty,  and  there 
is  a  great  dilT^reiice  between  a  woman  of 

twenty- 
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twenty-three  and  one  of  thirty-three  :  be- 
sides, 1  have  fretted  in  secret,  and  have 
lost  that  bloom  which  once  distinguished 
me! — Yet  surely,"  thought  Sarah,  and 
she  sighed  as  she  thought  it,  "  if  Austin 
knew  that  I  had  lost  my  colour  on  his 
account,  though  he  did  not  think  me  so 
pretty,  he  would  love  me  the  more !" 

Austin  meanwhile  arrived  sooner  than 
was  expected,  and  the  first  walk  he  took 
was  past  the  house  where  Sarah  lived. 
He  looked  into  the  little  window  of  her 
parlour  as  well  as  he  could  while  walking 
by  ;  but  she  was  not  there  : — however,  he 
distin'guished,  and  recognised  with  some 
emotion,  a  little  drawing  which  he  had 
made,  a  bad  copy  from  a  bad  print,  and 
which  was  one  of  his  first  gifts  to  Sarah, 
for  she  thought  it  pretty,  beholding  it  not 
with  the  eye  of  taste,  but  love  ;  and  framed 
and  glazed  it  still  made  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  her  sitting  room.  This  little  cir- 
cumstance. 
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cumstance,  together  with  the  information 
that  though  she  had  had  several  good  offers 
she  had  refused  them  all,  and  declared 
her  resolution  never  to  marry,  gave  him 
great  encouragement. 

"  How  does  she  look :"  said  he  to  a 
mutual  friend. 

"Oh,  very  ill — so  thin  and  pale,  to  what 
she  was  when  you  knew  her  ! — ^Indeed 
she  is  verv  much  altered." 

'^  I  am  altered  too  in  ten  years,"  replied 
Austin. 

"  But  she  looks  as  if  she  had  known 
care,*' 

"x4.nd  so  have  /  known  care,  and  plenty 
of  it  too  !"  cried  Austin  sighing ;  "  but  it 
is  over  now — and  who  knows  but  Sarah 
and  I  may  be  happy  together  yet  !"^ 

Soon    after    his  friend,    at  his    desire,, 
asked  Sarah  to  allow  him  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance to  call  on  her ;  and  she  agreed 
to  receive  hini  the  next  morning. — When 
c  o  the 
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the  time  appointed  for  the  interview  drew 
nigh,  Austin's  own  ten  years  added  to  his 
age  disturbed  him  as  much  as  Sarah *s  did 
her. — "  For  if,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  she 
did  not  love  me  dearly  enough  when  I 
was  young  and  good-looking,  she  will  not 
be  likely  to  love  me  now  I  am  net  young, 
and  am  altered  for  the  worse:"  and  by 
this  time  he  was  at  Sarah's  door.  He  was 
shown  into  her  little  parlour,  which  the 
closing  of  another  door  opposite  con- 
vinced him  she  had  that  instant  quitted  : 
and  this  he  thought  a  good  omen,  as 
Jiuiter  perhaps  had  occasioned  her  retreat. 
He  also  saw  that  his  drawing  had  been 
removed,  and  that  he  deemed  a  better 
omen  still.  At  length,  after  many  fruit- 
less efforts,  Sarah  summoned  resolution 
enough  to  open  the  door,  the  handle  of 
which  had  for  half  a  minute  trembled  in 
her  hand. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Austin  V^  said 

she. 
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she,  putting  out  her  hand,  and  half  draw- 
ing it  back  again. 

"  How  are  you,  IVIiss  Mallows  ?'*  re- 
plied he,  taking  her  cold  hand  and  letting 
it  fall  again — then  seating  himself  without 
being  asked,  while  Sarah  sat  down  also. 

Never  was  there  a  more  cold  unin- 
teresting conversation — ^for  both  were  too 
conscious  to  revert  to  past  times ;  and 
though  Austin  looked  a  great  deal  of  love, 
and  emotion  had  made  Sarah  seem  as 
blooming  and  beautiful  as  ever,  he  could 
not,  dared  not,  utter  any,  as  his  wife  was 
so  recently  dead  ; — while  Sarah,  being 
aware  of  what  Austin's  looks  expressed, 
was  more  intent  on  finding  something  to 
fix  her  eyes  upon,  than  in  imagining  plea- 
sant topics  for  conversation.  At  length 
Austin,  though  reluctantly,  rose  to  depart, 
— "  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  again  before 
you  go,  Mr.  Austin,"  said  Sarah. 

"  No — I  fear  not — I  must  return  again 

to 
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to  business  tomorrow — I  only  came  just 
to  see  old  friends, — but  I  shall  come  again 
soon  and  stay  longer.*'  Then  venturing  to 
press  the  hand  timidly  held  out  to  him, 
he  retired  a  happier  man  than  he  came. 

"  How  could  you  tell  me  she  was  al- 
tered ?"  said  he  to  his  friend. 

"  Why  so  she  is, — and  looks  like  a 
ghost  V' 

"  Like  a  gliost !  She  has  as  fine  a  bloom 
as  ever." 

"  Bloom  ! — If  so,  then  it  must  be  a 
hectic  colour,  and  the  poor  thing  is  in  a 
consumption." 

"  God  forbid!"  cried  Austin,  turning 
pale,  "  and  to  be  sure  she  is  very  thin  !'* 
while  all  his  spirits  vanished  immediately. 

Sarah  meanwhile  had  no  drawback  to 
the  pleasure  she  felt  on  seeing  Austin 
again,  especially  as  she  was  sure  he  was 
still  fond  of  her,  though  he  had  been  so 
faithless    as  to   marry  another   woman. 

To 
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To  be  brief:  when  Austin  came  again,  he 
opened  his  whole  heart  to  Sarah,  and  was 
allowed  to  read  the  pure,  unsullied  page 
of  woman's  faith  in  hers. — They  married, 
and  were  happy  ;  and  in  four  years  she 
gave  birth,  after  many  disappointments,  to 
a  living  child.  Never  was  offspring  more 
fondly  welcomed,  and  never  were  the 
feelings  of  parental  pride  in  that  early 
stage  of  a  child's  existence  more  com- 
pletely gratified  ;  for  Edwin's  beauty  was 
the  admiration  of  every  one,  and  he  was 
pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  largest  infants 
ever  seen.  There  is  something  so  attrac- 
tive in  beauty  from  its  earliest  dawn  to  its 
meridian,  that  one  cannot  wonder  that 
the  parents  of  a  beautiful  child  are  tempt- 
ed to  spoil  it  by  too  great  indulgence  : — 
but  reason,  if  they  be  reasoning  beings, 
must  convince  them  that  unwise  indul- 
gence defeats  its  own  aim,  if  that  aim  be 
the  happiness  of  the  offspring  so  spoiled, — 

as 
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as  experi«ice  and  observation  afford  daily 
proofis  that  the  happiest  children  are  those 
who  are  the  best  governed.  The  sickly 
because  palled  appetite,  or  the  ravenous 
because  overloaded  stomach,  the  diseased 
listlessness,and  the  fretful  temper  which  aN 
tend  on  pampered  an  dii  I- managedchildren^ 
are  unknown  to  the  child  of  regular  and 
plain  diet  and  of  well-governed  temper : — 
cheerfulness  and  uninterrupted  good- hu- 
mour beam  upon  their  smooth  brow,  and 
dimple  their  health-mottled  cheek ;  and 
when  they  grow  up  to  man's  or  woman's 
estate,  who  shall  pretend  to  say  that  those 
habituated  in  childhood  to  curb  and  deny 
their  Utile  appetites  and  passions,  will  not 
be  best  able  to  struggle  with  and  to  sur- 
mount the  passions  and  appetites  of  their 
riper  years  ;  Austin  was  convinced  of  this, 
for  he  had  thought,  as  well  as  felt,  and  was 
prepared  to  act  on  his  convictions  -,  but  his 
wUefelt  only ;  or,if  she  pretended  to  resison, 

il 
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it  was  on  wrong  grounds;  for  her  argument, 
as  she  called  it,  was — "Poor  things !  when 
they  grow  up  and  go  into  the  world  they 
will  meet  with  contradictions  and  hardships 
enough,  therefore  'tis  pity  to  contradict 
and  thwart  them  when  young  ;''  forgetting 
that  those  most  used  to  have  their  wishes 
gratified  must  suffer  the  most  keenly  the 
disappointments  which  await  them  ;  and 
that  spoiling  a  child  on  this  principle  of  mis- 
taken kindness,  is  turning  him  out  naked 
and  unarmed  against  a  host  of  armed  and 
formidable  assailants.  However,  Mrs. 
Austin  could  not  be  convinced  she  was 
wrong,  therefore  her  husband's  superior 
wisdom  did  not  counteract  the  effect  of 
her  folly. — Not  that  Austin  himself  was 
capable  of  practising  all  that  he  preached  ; 
far  from  it ;  for  Temper,  that  universal 
agent  in  all  human  actions,  from  the  hour 
of  our  birth  to  the  last  minutes  of  our 
existence,  however  unseen  and  however 

disguised,. 
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disguised,  was  in  him,  unhappily,  too  often? 
at  work;  Temper  excited  naturally  enough 
into  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  future 
character  of  Edwin,  by  the  officious  and  fre- 
quently malignant  interferenceofBrograve. 
Parents  rarely^  if  ever,  forgive  any  inter- 
ference with  the  management  of  their 
children  ;  and  the  Austins  had  every  pa- 
rental feelinc-,  good  or  bad,  in  its  full 
force.  Therefore  when  Brograve  came, 
as  he  frequently  did,  with  some  tale  of 
poor  Edwin's  naughtiness  at  school,  and 
advised  some  of  that  wholesome  correc- 
tion which  he  had  always  bestowed  on  his 
own  son.  Temper  almost  invariably  for- 
bade Austin  to  do  what  his  neighbour 
advised — because  he  knew  that  punishing 
Edwin  would  give  him  pleasure  : — there- 
fore, whenever  the  boy  returned  in  disgrace 
from  school,  his  little  heart  rejoiced  as 
soon  as  he  saw  Brograve,  because  he  had 
already  shrewdness   enough  to  see  that 

Brograve's 
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Brograve's  being  his  enemy  made  his  fa- 
ther his  friend  :  and  manv  a  time  has 
Edwin  been  suffered  to  eat  himself  into 
an  indigestion  and  a  headach,  because  Bro- 
grave  wondered  how  the  Austins  could 
cram  their  child  so  foolishly, — holding  up 
the  temperance  to  which  he  forced  his  son 
as  a  laudable  example. 

"  I  almost  hate  that  man  1"  poor  Mrs. 
Austin  used  to  say.  "  When  1  had  no 
children  he  was  so  brutal  as  to  reproach 
me  with  being  childless ;  and  now  that  I 
have  a  child,  and  as  lovely,  promising  a 
boy  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  he  re- 
proaches me  with  not  knowing  how  to 
manage  him!"  while  the  reproach  sank- 
the  deeper  because  she  felt  ttiat  it  was  not 
altogether  undeserved. 

Brograve  was,  it  is  true,  a  man  of 
brutal  manners,  the  result  of  a  bad  tem- 
per ;  and  to  say  galling,  teasing,  mortify- 
ing things  was  one  of  thj  greatest  delights 

of 
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of  his  life — for  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  where  Temper  once  gains 
considerable  sway,  it  ever  rests  till  it  has 
corrupted  the  heart  and  deeply  stained 
the  disposition  with  malignity. — Alas  ! 
who  that  has  ever  associated  with  the 
ready  slaves  of  Temper,  but  has  writhed 
beneath  the  scorpion  whip  of  their  sar- 
casm, and  received  in  their  self-love  a 
deep-indented  wound,  to  rankle  there  un- 
til the  last  expiring  throb  of  life !  It  may 
be  asked,  why  the  Austins  admitted  the 
visits  of  Brograve.  One  reason  was,  that 
he  had  some  dealings  in  business  with 
Austin  ;  another,  that  he  was  of  the  same 
politics,  and  was,  indeed,  his  friend  as 
much  as  his  disposition  would  let  him  be 
the  friend  of  any  one.  Besides,  Brograve 
had  lost  his  wife^  and  his  only  child  was 
at  this  period  gone  to  a  boarding-school : 
therefore  he  v/as,  generally  {-peaking,  a 
solitary  j  man,  and  the  kind  benevo- 
lent 
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lent  feelings  of  the  Austins  led  them  to 
tolerate  the  visits  which  they  could  not 
relish. 

With  all  Brograve's  alertness  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  Edwin's  misdeeds,  some, 
I    may    say  unappily,   escaped  his  vigi- 
lance ; — for  though  Austin  often,  through 
spite,    allowed  what   he  too   negligently 
thought  venial  faults  to  go  unpunished, 
he  never  failed  to  chastise  any  thing  ap- 
proaching crime ;  and  had  not  the  child 
early  learnt  to  be  so  great  a  liar  himself, 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  truth  of 
others,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have 
been  cured  of  the  vice   of  lying  as  soon 
as  it  became  known  to  his  father ;  be- 
cause Austin  held  out   to   his  son  com- 
plete impunity  for  any   fault    he  might 
commit,  provided  he  honestly  and  openly 
confessed    it,    and  did   not  by  falsehood 
endeavour  to  evade   detection.  But   Ed- 
win, not  trusting  to  liis  father's  word,  be- 
cause 
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cause  he  knew  that  no  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  on  his  own,  continued,  with  .the 
cruelly  kind  privity  of  his  mother,  to  lie, 
and  lie  undetected. 

One  day  as  Edwin  was  walking  in  their 
little  garden,  Mrs.  Austin  saw  something 
shining  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  sur- 
veying with  evident  pleasure  ;  and  coming 
upon  him  unawares,  she  saw  it  was  a 
netted  purse  with  steel  tassels. — **  Where 
did  you  get  that  purse?"  said  his  mo- 
ther pale  with  alarm. 

"  I  found  it,'*  replied  the  boy. 

*'  Found  it  I  are  you  sure  you  found 
it — and  where?" 

"  Why,  I  tell  you  I  did  find  it/'  cried 
Edwin  surlily,  "  and  that's  enough.'* 

"  No,  it  is  not,  sir, — I  must  know 
where  you  found  it." 

''  I  shall  not  tell  you." 

*'  Very  well,  sir  :  then  your  father  shall 
make  you.*' 

"Do 
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"  Do  you  threaten  me  ?"  exclaimed 
the  young  tyrant — "  take  thiiL  then,"  and 
he  gave  her  wkh  his  fist  a  blow  on  the 
face,  which  made  the  blood  gush  from 
her  nostrils  over  her  handkerchief  and 
gown. 

"  And  your  father  shall  see  me  thus 
too,**  faltered  out  Mrs.  Austin,  her  heart 
suffering  more  than  her  face  from  the 
cruelty  and  ingratitude  of  the  child  she 
adored.  But  Edwin,  who  really  loved  his 
mother,  though  he  was  too  clever  not  to 
see  her  weakness,  and  to  despise  her  in 
consequence  of  it,  fell  at  her  feet,  wrap- 
ped his  arms  round  her,  and  with  frantic 
exclamations  of  regret,  with  trickling  tears 
and  vehement  kisses,  conjured  her  "  to  be- 
lieve in  his  penitence,  to  forgive  his  fault, 
and  to  conceal  it  from  his  father!"  to 
which  in  the  weakness  of  her  heart  she 
acceded.  Thus  a  fault  so  serious,  so  big 
with   future  mischief,  as  a  blow  given  in 

passion 
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passion  and  revenge  by  a  child  to  an  af- 
fectionate mother,  remained  unpunished 
by  that  mother,  and  its  pernicious  in- 
fluence uncounteracted  by  the  warning 
voice  and  salutary  severity  of  paternal 
admonition. 

But  she  had  sense  enough  to  add,  "  I 
will  tell  your  father,  notwithstanding,  if 
you  don't  confess  where  you  got  that 
purse." 

"  I  found  it  in  a  path  leading  from  our 
play-ground  hither,"  said  Edwin. 

''  And  did  you  not  inquire,  whether 
no  one  had  dropped  it  ?" 

'*  That  was  no  business  of  mine,**  re- 
plied he  again  sulkily. 

"  There  you  are  mistaken/'  returned 
Mrs.  Austin  :  "  in  common  honesty  you 
were  bound  to  produce  what  you  had 
found,  and  try  to  find  an  owner  for  it." — 
(During  this  time  Mrs.  Austin's  face  con- 
tinued to  bleed,  but  she  was  too  much 

interested 
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interested  in  what  she  was  saying  to  at- 
tend to  it.) 

"  It  is  all  nonsense,"  exclaimed  Edwin, 
"  I  found  it,  and  so  it  is  mine  now/' 

"  So  far  from  it,  that  I  insist  on  your 
carrying  it  back  to  school,  and  proclaim- 
ing that  you  have  it/' 

"I  wonV 

"  Then,  sir,  your  father  must  make 
you,"  coolly  answered  his,  for  once,  firm 
mother.  And  the  boy,  seeing  she  was  in 
earnest,  was  beginning  to  coax  her  with, 
"  But,  my  dear  mother,  my  pretty  mam- 
ma!" and  "  Only  hear  me  first,  my  darling 
mother,"  when  at  this  moment  one  of  the 
ushers  knocked  at  the  door  ;  and  having 
been  told  by  Austin,  whom  he  met  in  the 
street,  that  his  wife  and  son  were  in  the 
garden,  he  came  to  them  unannounced. 

"  My  business,  Edwin,  is  with  you," 
said  he  with  seeming  carelessness — "  I 
dropped  my  purse  yesterday  somewhere  in 

the 
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the  path  leading  from  the  play-ground 
hither ;  for  I  remember  taking  it  out 
there,  and  not  putting  it  up  again  ;  and 
as  your  way  home  lies  through  that 
path,  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  might  have 
found  it  !^' 

"  Is  it  a  blue  purse  with  shining  tas- 
sels, sir  ?"  cried  the  boy  blushing,  while 
his  mother  was  too  much  fluttered  to 
speak. 

"  Yes,  it. was." 

*^  Oh  dear !  then  I  am  so  glad  !"  ex- 
claimed the  artful  child  ;  "  for  I  did  find 
it,  and  Vv'as  now  this  moment,  as  my  mo- 
ther will  tell  you,  coming  to  proclaim 
what  I  had  found  to  the  whole  school,  in 
order  to  find  an  owner-!" 

"  I  wonder  you  did  not  do  so  when 
you  first  found  it,"  replied  the  usher  with 
a  look  of  suspicion  :  "  but  where  is  it  ? 
there  were  only  ten  shillings  in  silver 
and  a   seven- shilling-piece  in  it  j" — and 

taking 
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talcing  it  from  the  conscious  boy,  he  told 
the  money,  but  found  only  nine  shillings. 

"  O  dear!  I  had  forgot,"  cried  Ed- 
win ;  "  I  took  a  shilling  out^  and  here  it 
is  !''  while  the  usher  after  a  struggle  with 
himstlf,  said,  as  the  poor  mother  was 
present,  "  Wei!,  you  may  keep  that  ;'^  but 
he  spoke  it  with  a  look  that  seemed  to 
say,  "  It  is  more,  however,  than  you  de- 
serve." Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Austin,  he 
started  on  observing  her  bloody  appear- 
ance, and  asked  whence  it  came. 

Ashamed  to  speak  the  truth,  and  afraid 
at  the  same  time  (for  she  knew  that  as  acon- 
scientious  man  the  usher  must  punish  her 
son  in  some  way  or  other),  she  Vv^eakly 
evaded  the. question,  by  saying,  she  had  had 
a  blow  on  her  nose—  then,  glad  to  be  alone, 
she  made  the  necessity  of  applying  a  styptic, 
and  changing  her  dress,  an  excuse  for  bid- 
ding him  good-morning.  What  the  usher 
said  to  Edwin  when  she  was  gone,  nobody 
D  knows ; 
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knows;  for  Edwin  would  not  tell,  and  the 
usher,  contented  with  having  done  his  duty, 
was  too  generous  to  tell  himself.  But  re- 
proof from  him  was  the  only  punishment 
inflicted  on  Edwin,  for  an  action  which  was 
certainly  the  next  thing  to  a  theft ; — and 
when  the  poor  deceived  Austin  bade  God 
bless  his  child  that  night  by  the  title  of  good 
boy,  his  disingenuous  and  culpable  wife 
forbore  to  tell  him  that  his  good  boy  had 
struck  her  a  blow  from  the  impulse  of 
revenge,  and  had  exhibited  proofs  of  dis- 
honesty, by  an  act  which,  if  not  corrected 
in  time,  might  lead  to  terrible  mischiefs ! — 
But,  alas !  Mrs.  Austin  was  too  weak, 
and  too  wilfully  blind  to  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  her  criminal  concealment,  to 
give  her  husband  this  proper  and  neces- 
sary information  ;  nor  had  she  even  the 
slender  merit  of  showing  her  offending 
son,  by  her  manner  towards  him,  that  she 
had  a  deep  sense  of  his  misconduct,  and 

resented 
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resented  it  as  it  deserved  :  on  the  contrary, 
she  behaved  to  him  as  if  he  had  not  erred  ; 
and  how  completely  confounded  must  be 
that  child's  conceptions  of  right  and  of 
wrong,  whose  parent  neither  punishes  se- 
verely such  flagrant  derelictions  of  duty,  nor 
expresses  by  word,  by  look,  or  action,  the 
horror  or  foreboding  anguish  which  they 
ought  to  call  forth  in  the  bosom  of  thinking 
and  well-principled  parents! — And  in  a  few 
days  this  thoughtless  mother  even  forgot 
the  circumstance  entirely  ;  for  Edwin  ob- 
tained a  prize  at  school  for  his  quickness  in 
learning,  and  he  came  home  one  evening 
with  a  black  eye^  the  cause  of  which  grati- 
fied both  her  vanity  and  her  tenderness. 

"Well,  good-folks!"  said  Brograve, 
that  evening,  "  how  do  you  do  ?*'  then 
rubbing  his  hands  he  added,  "  There  is 
Edwin  coming  home  with  such  a  black 
eye!  I  wonder  what  scrape  young  graceless 
has  got  into  now  /*' 

D  2  '«  A  black 

J.  Or  JUL  Lia 
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"A  black  eye!    dear  me!  I  hope — "- 
cried  his  mother  anxiously. 

''  O!  aye — I  suppose,"  interrupted  Bro- 
grave,  "  you  hope  it  has  not  spoiled  his 
beauty !  but  it  would  be  so  much  the 
better  for  him  perhaps  if  it  had, — for 
with  that  handsome  face  of  his  he  stands 
a  chance  of  being  spoiled  by  the  women 
as  well  as  by  papa  and  mamma.  But  here 
he  comes !  look  at  mamma's  darling — 
pray  do  !'*  Edwin  did  indeed  enter  with 
an  eye  dreadfully  disfigured,  though  not 
injured ;  but  his  mother,  who  knew  tho- 
roughly the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
read  nothing  of  the  perturbation  of  guilt 
on  it,  and  therefore  foresaw  no  punishment 
for  him,  and  no  triumph  for  Brograve. 

"  Thou  unlucky  boy !  what  hast  thou 
been  doing  now?"  exclaimed  his  father. 

"  Aye — no  good — I'll  be  bound   for 
it,"  cried  Brograve. 

"  I  have  been  fighting,"  replied  the  boy 

firmly, 
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firmly,  darting  a  fierce  look  at  Brograve, 
"  and  with  a  boy  bigger  than  myself." 

"  There's  no  great  harm  in  that,"  said 
his  father. 

"  No,  if  this  be  really  the  case,"  ob- 
served Brograve. 

*'  The  whole  school  saw  it,"  proudly 
answered  Edwin — "  there  goes  one  of  the 
usherSj  ask  him  if  you  like.'* 

Brograve  immediately  ran  after  him, 
and  with  a  mortified  look  returned  pre- 
ceding the  usher. 

"  I  give  you  joy,  madam,"  said  the 
good-natured  usher,  **  of  your  young  and 
zealous  champion  ;  though  really  in  such 
a  cause  I  would  almost  have  risktd  a 
black  eye  myself.'* 

"  Was  it  on  account  of  his  mother 
that  he  fought?"  asked  his  father  with 
quickness. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Edwin,  bursting  into 
tears ;   "  yes, — that   great  brute  Soames 

called 
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called  my  mother  an  ugly  old  woman, 
and  a  bad  mother  ;  and  so  I  struck  him, 
and  so  we  went  to  blows,  till  I  could  see 
no  longer!" 

"Bravo!  there  was  a  good  boy!" 
cried  Brograve,  trying  to  hide  his  morti- 
fication under  a  laugh ;  while  the  de- 
lighted mother  hugged  her  child  to  her 
bosom,  kissed  his  tears  away,  and  care- 
fully examined  the  effects  of  the  blow  the 
precious  pledge  of  her  son's  zealous  love. 

"  Give  us  your  hand,  my  man,"  said 
his  father  with  the  tone  of  deeply  awaken- 
ed sensibility ;  "  you  shall  not  repent,  I 
promise  you,  that  you  raised  your  arm  in 
defence  of  your  mother  !** 

This  exploit,  which  certainly  was  a  proof 
of  good  feeling  and  of  courage,  raised 
Edwin  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  father, 
and  if  possible  endeared  him  still  more  to 
his  mother,  nor  did  it  fail  to  exalt  his  cha- 
racter in  the  eyes  of  his  schoolfellows ; 

and 
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and  at  fifteen,  when  his  father  began  to 
think  it  time  to  bind  him  out  apprentice, 
the  beauty  of  his  face  and  person,  the 
plausibility  of  his  manners,  and  the  quick- 
ness of  his  talents,  caused  him  to  be  spoken 
of  as  a  lad  of  much  promise  by  all  but 
Brograve,  who  felt  a  father's  jealousy,  and 
used  to  observe  when  Edwin  was  praised 
in  his  hearing,  "  Aye — aye — it  is  all  very 
well :  but  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,  and  all's  not  gold  that  glitters  j 
and  we  shall  see  whether  he  '11  turn  out 
as  well  as  my  Hugh  has  done,  and  get  as 
forward  in  Hfe/' 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Austin  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  illness,  and  Edwin's  at- 
tention to  his  sick  mother  was  the  admi- 
ration of  every  one.  On  her  recovery, 
therefore,  she  was  congratulated  by  all 
her  friends  on  the  unwearied  attention  and 
affection  which  her  son  had  shown  her. 

"Aye,"  replied  the  gratified  mother, 

"  I  al. 
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"  I  always  knew  he  loved  me  : — but  he 
would  not  have  been  so  fond  of  me,  you 
know,  if  I  had  not  been  kind  to  him,  and 
spoiled  him  as  some  people  think  ; — your 
severe  mothers  who  correct  their  children 
are  never  loved  by  them  !*' 

Poor  woman !  she  did  not  consider 
that  love  unaccompanied  by  respect  is 
not  much  worth  having  from  any  one. 

Nor  indeed  was  her  assertion  true  ; — 
for  it  is  the  observation  of  every  unpreju- 
diced person,  that  those  parents  are  treated 
by  their  children  through  life  with  the 
most  regular  affection  and  respect,  whose 
conduct  towards  their  offspring,  through 
every  stage  of  their  existence,  has  been 
marked  by  undeviating  principle  and  ever- 
watchful  caj'e, — by  salutary  severity  tem- 
pered by  parental  indulgence, — and  who 
laid  down  for  their  education  rules  of  right 
acting,  which  they  enforced  by  habitual 
firmness  ;  rules  that  like  the  steady  flame 

which 
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which  guided  the  children  of  Israel  at  night 
from  the  land  of  JEgjpt,  led  them  safely- 
through  the  dangers  of  childhood,  and 
quitted  them  not  till  every  peril  was  past. 
At  length  the  hour  arrived  when,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  the  Austins  must  part 
with  their  son,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
taught  a  business  and  gain  his  o\^n  live- 
lihood. When  Austin  married  his  second 
wife,  he  gave  up,  to  oblige  her,  his  busi- 
ness in  the  city   of ,  and   retired  to 

his  native  place,  where  he  opened  a  small 
shop,  only  just  large  enough  to  employ 
part  of  his  money,  and  to  give  him  some- 
thing to  do  ;  resolving  that  Edwin,  if  after 
a  year's  trial  he  should  like  the  business 
which  Austin  had  left,  namely  that  of  a 
chemist  and  druggist,  should  be  articled 
as  assistant  to  the  person  to  whom  he 
had  resigned  his  shop,  with  a  view  to  be- 
come a  partner  in  it  when  he  was  out  of 
his  time:  and  Austin  and  his  wife  intended 
D  5  going 
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going  to  reside  at ,  to  be  near  their  son 

as  soon  as  he  was  in  business  for  himself. 

Austin  was  a  man  fond  of  reading,  and 
he  had  also  a  little  smattering  of  science. 
The  former  he  indulged  when  he  lived 
at ,  by  subscribing  to,  and  fre- 
quenting, a  public  library  ;  and  the  latter 
by  chemical  experiments,  which,  if  they 
did  not  improve  the  knowledge  of  others, 
at  least  served  to  amuse  himself:  and  he 
hoped  that  Edwin  would  have  the  same 
taste,  for  he  knew  that  such  a  taste  would 
serve  to  endear  his  business  to  him. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  poor  mother 
when  she  bade  Edwin  adieu!  but  she 
tried  to  console  herself  by  the  thought 
that  it  was  for  his  good,  and  also  by  the 
promise  that  he  would  always  visit  them_ 
for  a  few  days  at  Christmas ;  and  at  Mid- 
summer her  husband  assured  her  he  would 
drive  her  over  to  see  him.  Austin  accom- 
panied his  son  to  the  place  of  his  desti- 
nation, 
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nation,  and  when  he  took  leave  of  him  he 
could  only  comfort  himself  by  the  idea  that 
he  was  returning  to  a  wife  whom  he  doted 
on,  and  who  would  soothe  his  regrets  by 
sharing  in  them  to  the  utmost.  Nor  was 
Edwin  without  his  feehngs  and  his  regrets, 
— and  his  weekly  letters  continued  to  ex- 
press every  sentiment  which  his  indulgent 
parent  deserved.  But  when  the  year  of 
trial  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  Christmas 
being  almost  arrived,  Edwin  was  to  return 
the  visit  which  his  parents  had  made  him 
in  the  summer,  they  found  his  letters  be- 
come less  frequent  and  less  long,  and 
they  began  to  fear  that  absence  and  di- 
stance had  weakened  his  affection  towards 
them.  Still  he  wrote  with  much  apparent 
delight  of  the  prospect  he  had  of  seeing 
them  soon,  and  of  eating  his  Christmas 
dinner  with  them  ;  and  as  parents  are  apt 
to  flatter  themselves,  the  good  Austins  at- 
tributed the  brevity  and  rarity  of  their  son's 

letters 
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letters  to  press  of  business,  a  business 
which  he  assured  them  he  liked  better  and 
better  every  day.  His  mother  meanwhile 
had  been  busily  and  happily  employed  in 
preparing  for  Christmas;  —  for,  was  she 
not  preparing  to  welcome  her  heart's  trea- 
sure and  her  affection's  pride  ? — and  the 
mince  meat  was  made,  the  turkey  bought, 
and  the  raisins  stoned,  ready  for  the 
Christmas  dinner,  with  a  joy  and  an  ala- 
crity which  none  but  those  preparing  to 
feast  a  long-absent  object  of  devoted  love 
can  know  or  understand. 

A  few,  a  very  few  of  the  friends  whom 
Edwin  loved  best  were  invited  to  meet 
him  ;  and  before  the  tinie  of  his  expected 
arrival  drew. nigh,  his  anxious  father  went 
to  the  coach-office,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
receive  him.  The  mother,  meanwhile, 
was  busy  in  making  cakes  and  jellies  to 
please  the  luxurious  palate  of  Edwin,  or 
she  would  have  been  at  the  office  too ; — 

but 
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but  she  broke  off  from  her  employment  to 
listen  to  every  noise, thinking  he  was  come, 
and  several  times  she  ran  to  the  window 
fancying  she  saw  him  through  the 
blinds. — What  then  must  have  been  her 
sorrow  and  disappointment  when  her 
husband  returned  saying,  both  the  mails 
had  been  through,  and  Edwin  was  in 
neither  of  them  !  It  was  with  difficulty 
the  disappointed  mother  could  prevail  on 
herself  to  finish  the  no  longer  pleasant 
tasks  she  had  begun  ; — and  though  she 
welcomed  her  guests  with  her  lips  and 
words,  her  heart  and  her  thoughts  were 
with  her  absent  child. — Nor  could  Austin 
himself  recover  his  disappointment;  — 
though  his  native  politeness  and  hospita- 
lity made  him  do  the  honours  of  a  very 
excellent  table  in  his  usual  friendly 
manner,  and  he  forced  himself  to  eat  in 
order  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same  : — 
but  his  poor  wife  could  not  carry  her  self- 
control 
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control  so  far;  and  though  she  was  very- 
ready  in  helping  her  friends^  she  could 
not  swallow  any  thing  herself;  nor  could 
she  join  the  jest,  or  listen  to  the  carol ; 
for  the  mother's  darling  was  absent,  and 
the  mother's  heart  was  joyless. 

At  last  came  the  postman,  and  instead 
of  Edwin  they  received  a  letter  from  him, 
telling  them  that  he  was  preparing  to  set 
off, — when  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
cold,  w^hich  forced  him  to  stay  where  he 
was  ;  but  he  hoped  that  a  night  or  two's 
rest  would  restore  him  ;  and  he  desired 
them  not  to  write,  for  before  he  could 
receive  their  letter  he  should  probably 
be  on  his  road  home. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Austin,  ''  there 
must  be  some  very  strong  and  essential 
reason  for  the  boy's  disappointing  his 
mother  and  me.  But,  what's  the  matter, 
wife  ?  Come,  foolish  woman  !  drink  a 
glass  of  wine  to  Edwin's  recovery,  and 

don't 
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don't  cry! — He  will  be  here  soon! — A 
cold  is  not  a  fever  !" 

"But  it  may  end  in  one!'*  she  replied. 
And  though  pleased  that  Edwin  had  so 
good  an  excuse  for  not  coming,  her  anxi- 
ous maternal  heart  was  pained  because 
that  excuse  was  illness. 

That  night  they  went  to  bed,  happy  in 
the  bliss  of  ignorance  I  The  next  day 
neither  Edwin  nor  a  letter  came.  The 
third  day  brought  them  a  letter,  but  not 
from  their  son.  It  came  from  his  master, 
and  contained  overwhelming  intelligence 
indeed  ! 

It  so  happened  that  the  wife  of  the 
chemist  with  whom  he  was  living  had 
a  sister  married  to  an  opulent  tradesman  in 
London,  and  like  other  fashionable  people 
she  thought  she  had  better  pass  the  Christ- 
mas vacation  out  of  London  ;  therefore  she 
invited  herself  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  sister. — 
This  woman  was  young,  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful. 
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tiful,  excessively  extravagant  and  equally- 
depraved  J — and  her  husband,  who  was 
not  young,  and  very  ugly,  was  jealous  of 
her  with  great  reason. — Unfortunately  for 
Edwin,  his  excessive  beauty  of  face  and 
person  immediately  called  forth  her  atten- 
tion and  riveted  her  admiration  : — and  a 
poor  youth,  only  just  seventeen,  not 
accustomed  to  the  slightest  self-denial, 
but  ''  curst  with  every  granted  prayer,*' 
was  not  likely  to  oppose  a  barrier  of  prin- 
ciple and  duty  to  the  dangerous  advances 
of  so  captivating  a  being. 

Two  days  before  Christmas  day,  this 
well-practised  seducer  pretended  to  re- 
ceive a  summons  from  London  to  a  sick 
friend,  and  set  off  by  herself  in  a  post- 
chaise  ;  but  she  went  no  further  than  the 
first  stage,  where  Edwin  joined  her, 
having    taken    leave   of    his  master,   in 

order,  as  he  said,  to  proceed  to 

taking  care  before  he  set  off  to  put  his 

lying 
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lying  letter  of  excuses  in  the  post-office. 
While,  therefore,  his  anxious  parents 
supposed  him  detained  from  their  longing 
sight  by  unexpectedand  unwelcome  illness, 
he  was  in  reality  at  an  inn  on  the  road 
living  in  adultery  with  a  profligate  woman, 
who  passed  him  off  for  her  husband's 
son  by  a  first  wife ! — But  detection  soon 
followed  the  crime  : — a  person  who  knew 
both  Edwin  and  the  lady  saw  them 
at  the  inn  window,  and  communicated 
what  he  saw  to  Mr.  Maule, — who  im- 
mediately mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to 
the  scene  of  iniquity. — Regard  for  Mrs. 
Verney's  reputation  as  the  sister  of  his 
wife,  and  his  wife's  tears  and  entreaties, 
prevented  Mr.  Maule  from  betraying  her 
infamy  to  her  husband,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  exacting  from  her  a  solemn 
promise  to  break  off  all  connexion  with 
Edwin.  Then,  having  secured  a  place  for 
her  in  the  mail-coach,  he  insisted  that  she 

should 
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should  return  by  it  instantly  to  London 
and  to  her  husband  ;  allowing  her  to  say 
in  excuse  for  her  sudden  return,  that  he 
had  quarrelled  with  her,  and  behaved  so 
rudely  that  she  could  stay  no  longer  at 
his  house ;  and  he  did  not  leave  her  till 
he  saw  her  drive  off  in  the  mail. — How 
to  dispose  of  Edwin  was  a  more  difficult 
matter  5  but  he  resolved  to  take  him 
back  with  him,  and  write  his  father  a 
full  account  of  every  thing. — A  disclo- 
sure he  could  not  avoid  ;  for  his  wife  had 
solemnly  protested  she  would  not,  could 
not  live  in  the  house  with  a  young  man 
who  had  seduced  and  probably  brought 
infamy  on  her  sister :  he  therefore  wrote 
that  letter  to  the  parent  which  banish- 
ed every  feeling  of  comfort  from  their 
hearts. 

When  Austin  could  speak,  and  at 
first  utterance  was  wholly  denied  him,  he 
exclaimed,  while  his  half- frantic  wife  was 

reading 
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reading  the  letter  in  pale  and  tearless 
sorrow, — 

"  So,  so,  at  seventeen  he  is  already  a 
complete  liar  and  an  adulterer !  O  wife, 
I  doubt  you  have  to  answer  for  the  first !" 
That  letter,  that  accursed  letter !  a  mark 
of  still  greater,  because  more  deeply-rooted 
vice  than  that  which  it  was  meant  to  hide  ! 
No;*'  added  he,  walking  down  the  room, 
"  if  he  had  not  been  a  ready-made  liar,  he 
could  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  second 
fault ;  for  he  would  have  said,  I  cannot  go 
with  you  !  because  I  cannot  deceive  my  pa- 
rents. I  never  lied  to  them  yct^  and  I  dare 
not,  ivilL  not  do  so  now.  But  a  falsehood  I 
now  believe  costs  him  nothing,  and  there- 
fore he  is  prepared  and  npe  for  every  other 
vice!    Owife!  misled,  unhappy  woman  ! 

this  comes  of  your  concealing "  Here 

he  stopped  ; — for  his  poor  wife,  unable  to 
bear  her  own  misery  and  his  reproaches^ 
had  fallen  off  her  chair  in  a  fit,  and  for  some 

hours 
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hours  even  the  consciousness  of  his  son's 
guilt  was  lost  in  the  dread  of  losing  her. 

When  she  was  quite  recovered^  her  af- 
fectionate husband  begged  her  to  forgive 
whatever  he  had  uttered  in  the  first  trans- 
ports of  sorrow,  that  might  have  given  her 
added  pain;  and  then  he  listened  with  pa- 
tience and  some  pleasure  to  her  rapid  and 
copious  abuse  of  the  wicked  hussy  who  had 
no  doubt  corrupted  her  innocent  child; 
till,  glad  to  palliate  his  son's  crime  as 
much  as  possible,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
convinced  that  though  Edwin  was  as  much 
in  fault  in  writing  the  letter  as  Mrs.  Ver- 
ney,  still  there  was  no  doubt  the  seduction 
was  entirely  on  her  side. 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  with  this 
offending  child?"  said  Austin. — "You 
see  this  has  changed  all  our  plans  for  his 
future  life. — What  can  he  do  ?  Whither 
can  he  go  ?" 

**  Go  !'*  exclaimed  his  mother,  '•  Go  ! 

why, 
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why,  this  is  his  home,  James  Austin,  and  I 
trust  it  will  now,  and  ever  be  open  to  himl" 

"  Well  said,  my  love,"  replied  the  hus- 
band. "  Whatever  be  the  crimes  of  a 
child,  a  parent's  heart  should  never  be 
shut  against  him,  and  his  arms  should 
shelter  him  if  possible  from  a  frowning 
world : —  and  shame  and  woe  light  on 
the  heads  of  those  parents  who  can  in  a 
criminal  forget  the  babe  whom  they  called 
into  existence,  *and  whom  perhaps  their 
want  of  care,  and  their  neglect  in  his 
helpless  infancy,  exposed  to  acquire  those 
tendencies  to  evil  which  ultimately  led 
to  ruin  and  to  infamy  !  My  dearest  love, 
how  could  you  suppose  that,  when  I  said 
Whither  is  Edwin  to  go?  I  meant  to  forbid 
the  poor  child  from  coming  home!" 

His  wife  only  answered  by  throwing 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  sobbing  on 
his  bosom ; — whence  however  she  sud- 
denly started,  and  exclaimed,  "  How  that 

spiteful 
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spiteful  Brograve  will  triumph,  and  throw 
his  formal  ugly  son's  purity  in  our  teeth ! 
"Well,  there  is  one  advantage  in  being  ugly, 
however ;  and  young  Brograve's  beauty 
will  never  lead  Mm  into  temptation  !'* 

The  next  day  Austin  sent  a  letter  of  a 
few  lines  commanding  his  son  home,  and 
Edwin  obeyed  the  summons ;  but  no 
anxious  father  was  now  v^aiting  to  receive 
him  at  the  inn,  no  mother's  heart  was 
throbbing  with  tumultuous  joy  at  his 
expected  approach  j  the  prodigal  son  was 
indeed  coming,  but  the  fatted  calf  pro- 
claimed  not  his  welcome.  Edwin  did  not 
want  confidence ;  still  he  felt  the  moment 
an  awful  one,  when  he  opened  the  well- 
known  door  and  stood  a  convicted  culprit 
in  the  presence  of  his  parents.  Though 
tutored  by  her  husband,  and  also  taught 
by  her  own  sense  of  propriety,  Mrs.. 
Austin  could  scarcely  forbear  falling  on 
Edwin's  neck  when  she  saw   him  ;  nor 

could 
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could  she  help  whispering  to  herself,  "  He 
is  so  handsome,  I  don't  wonder  that  wicked 
woman  fell  in  love  with  him." 

"  Sit  down,  sir,"  said  Austin  with  a 
faltering  voice/'  while  his  mother  invo- 
luntarily made  way  for  him  to  come  to  the 
fire. — "Alas!"  thought  Ed.vin,  "here 
have  I  been  for  hours  in  a  cold  coach, 
and  yet  my  mother  does  not  offer  to  get 
me  warm  stockings,  or  warm  beer,  nor 
does  she  even  seem  to  remember  I  must 
be  cold  !  O  dear,  O  dear !  they  must 
both  be  very  angry  !" 

"  So  you  are  come  at  last,  sir?"  said 
Austin  sternly. — "  Alas !  unhappy  boy  1 
with  what  different  feelings  did  we  expect 
you  last  week  !  and  what  a  different  wel- 
come would  have  been  yours!  Then,  all  that 
our  little  fortune  could  afford  was  done  to 
show  our  joy  at  your  return,  and  our  hearts 
were  joyful,  for  we  expected  a  dutiful,  an 
affectionate,  and  a  guiltless  child! — But 

now. 
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now,  no  feast,  no  welcome,  no  rejoicing 
hearts  await  you. — You  come  to  a  silent 
and  gloomy  roof,  which  your  guilt  has 
rendered  so,  and  to  the  wretched  parents 
whose  hearts  you  have  nearly  broken!" 

"  Sir,  sir,  for  God's  sake  spare  me, 
sir  !"  cried  Edwin,  falling  on  his  knees, 
and  trembling  as  much  with  agony  as 
Gold ;  "  and  O  !  in  mercy,  pity  and  for- 
•give  me  !" 

"  Rise,  boy,  rise,  no  acting  for  me,  I 
must  see  penitence  before  I  pronounce 
pardon/' 

I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  imagine 
what  virtuous  parents  so  circumstanced 
Avould  say  to  an  erring  but  beloved  child  : 
suffice  it  that  his  mother  was  strenuous  in 
laying  great  blame  on  Mrs.  Verney,  and 
his  father  was  going  to  inculpate  hera-lso; 
when  Edwin  started  up,  and  with  itiiinli- 
ness  and  spirit  above  his  years  taid, 
•''  You  are  welcome  to  blame  me- as  se- 
verely 
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verely  as  you  choose,  for  in  so  doing  you 
only  do  justice, — but  I  cannot,  ruill  not 
suffer  you  to  blame  her  in  this  manner,  I 
will  not  submit  to  be  justified  at  her  ex- 
pense ;  for,  however  wrong  she  may  have 
been,  my  guilt  was  at  least  equal  to  hers." 

"  There  is  heart,  there  is  honour  in 
that!"  exclaimed  Austin,  and  taking  Ed- 
win's hand  he  grasped  it  kindly  in  his. 

"  My  dear  husband !"  cried  Mrs.  Au- 
stin eagerly,  starting  from  her  seat,  "  may 
I  not  kiss  him  now  ? — Do  let  me !  you 
see  he  is  good  yet  in  some  things!"  And 
as  Austin  smiled  through  tears,  she  threw 
herself  on  Edwin's  bosom,  and  they  wept 
together.  When  once  the  lestraint  im- 
posed on  the  affections  is  taken  off,  they 
rush  like  water  through  a  floodgate,  car- 
rying down  every  thing  before  them  on 
their  passage.  A  few  hours  saw  Edwin 
reinstated  as  a  welcome  guest,  and  a  be- 
loved child— -and  his  fond  mother  was 
JE  rubbing 
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rubbing  his  cold  feet  with  her  own  warm 
hands  in  order  to  restore  their  circulation. 
But  travelling  all  night  in  a  cold  winter*s 
frost,  and  in  great  agitation  of  mind,  had 
had  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  health  of 
the  unfortunate  Edwin,  and  before  two. 
days  were  at  an  end  he  was  raving  in  the 
delirium  of  a  fever. 

How  utterly  forgotten  In  this  moment 
of  agonized  anxiety  were  the  faults  of  the 
unconscious  sufferer,  how  bitterly  repented 
of  was  the  repining  voice,  that  had  uttered 
the  ungrateful  sendment, 

*•  Why  was  my  prayer  accepted  !  why  did  Heaven 
In  anger  hear  me  when  I  ask*d  a  son !" 

•'  Let  him  but  live !  let  him  but  be  spared 
to  us,  O  God  of  mercy  !  and  do  with  hinv 
whatsoever  seemeth  good  in  ihy  sight," 
now  burst  from  the  quivering  lips  of  both 
parents ;  and  after  a  long  struggle,  the  ex- 
cellence of  Edwin's  constitution  prevailed.. 
Ir  v/as  now  necessary  that  Austin  should 

settle 
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settle  on  some  new  plan  for  his  son,  as 
the  first  had  been  so  unhappily  defeated  ; 
when,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  think 
on  the  subject,  he  received  an  offer  of  a 
situation  in  London  for  him,  which  no- 
thing but  a  dread  of  exposing  Edwin  to  a 
renewal  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Verney  could  have  made  him  for  a  mo- 
ment hesitate  to  accept.  It  was  from  a 
cousin  of  his  wife,  a  chemist  in  a  very 
large  way  of  business,  who,  wishing  in  a 
few  years  to  retire  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
shop,  and  being  disappointed  of  his  ex- 
pectations to^  resign  in  favour  of  his  son, 
as  the  youth  chose  f3  go  to  sea  rather  than 
settle  in  trade,  thought  he  could  not  do 
better  than  take  Edwin  into  partnership  ; 
and  he  made  known  his  kind  intentions  in 
a  very  friendly  and  satisfactory  letter. 

The  utmost  wishes  of  Austin  for  his 

son's  success  in  life  had  never  exceeded 

the  prospect  of  a  situation  like  this. — But 

E  2  if 
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if  accepting  it  would  expose  the  morals  of 
Edwin  to  the  danger  he  justly  appre- 
hended for  him,  every  feeling  of  duty' 
urged  him  to  decline  it.  In  this  dilemma 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Maule,  stating  the  pro- 
posal to  him,  and  begging  to  know  how 
far  he  thought  he  should,  by  acceding  to 
tt,  run  the  risk  of  leading  Edwin  again  into 
the  situation  from  which  he  had  been  just 
extricated.  The  answer  appeared  to  Au- 
stin a  very  satisfactory  one — Mr,  Maule 
wrote  word,  that  Mrs.  Verney  having 
formed  another  connection  had  left  her 
husband,  and  would  probably,  in  the  ca- 
reer of  profligacy  which  she  was  running, 
forget  Edwin  entirely,  or  at  least  cease  to 
retain  any  partiality  for  him : — and  the 
heart  of  Austin  being  made  easy  by  this 
information,  he  joyfully  accepted  the  kind 
offer  of  his  cousin  Williams,  and  Edwin 
was  told  what  mode  of  life  awaited  him. 
When  Edwin  heard  that  he  waslc  live 

in 
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in  London,  not  only  for  a  few  years,  but 
probably  for  life,  his  heart  throbbed  with 
lamultuous  exultation — for  Mrs.  Verney 
had  given  him  a  most  glowing  picture  of 
its  delights,  and  he  could  not  help  hoping 
that  she  would  introduce  him  into  some  of 
the  attractive  scenes  which  she  had  so  for- 
cibly described.  But  he  took  care  not  to 
testify  all  the  joy  which  he  felt,  and  he 
dwelt  chiefly  on  the  pleasure  he  should  de- 
rive from  practising,  on  so  large  a  scale,  a 
business  which,  under  every  circumstance, 
had  been  one  of  great  interest  to  him — 
while,  to  do  him  justice,  he  did  not  at  all 
exaggerate  the  satisfaction  which  he  ex- 
pressed at  the  assurance  his  parents  gave 
him,  that  as  he  was  their  only  object  in 
life,  and  his  home  would  therefore  be  their 
home,  it  was  their  intention  when  he  had 
become  finally  fixed  in  London  to  take  a 
house  near  him. 

At  length  the  hour  for  his  departure 

arrived, 
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arrived,  an  hour  which  bitterly  recalled 
that  of  their  last  parting,  and  was  much 
more  full  of  anxious  alarms  and  fearful 
expectations  than  the  former  had  been. 
He  had  since  then  been  "  tried  in  the  ba- 
lance, and  found  wanting."  Besides,  as 
temptation  had  found  and  enslaved  him  in 
the  narrow  circle  of  a  provincial  town, 
how  was  he  Hkely  to  escape  its  influence 
when  it  walked  abroad  on  the  wide  theatre 
of  a  metropolis  1 

"  You  will  come  and  see  us  once  a- 
Year,"  said  his  mother  over  and  over 
again ;  "  and  my  good  man  has  promised 
to  treat  me  now  and  then  with  a  journey 
to  London  ! "  she  added  this  in  the  fruitless 
hope  of  losing  in  the  idea  of  the  promised 
future  the  agony  of  the  present  moment. 
Austin  more  composed,  though  not  less 
miserable,  exacted  from  his  son  a  solemn 
promise  not  to  see  Mrs.  Verney  again;  and 
he,  early  used  to  habits  of  dissimulation 

aud 
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:3ind  falsehood^  had  no  objection  to  give  the 
assurance  required,  because  he  did  not  feei 
himself  at  all  tniaid  to  abide  by  it. 

To  London  he  went ;  and  at  first  the 
variety  of  objects  which  arrested  and  gra- 
tified his  curiosity,  besides  the  constant 
occupation  which  immediately  devolved 
on  him,  drove  from  his  mind  every 
thought  of  Mrs.  Verney.  But  one  day  as 
he  passed  through  Cheapside,  where  he 
knew  that  her  husband  lived,  he  saw  the 
name  over  a  linen-draper's  shop  ;  and  ob- 
serving a  servant  cleai:ing  the  step  of  the 
private  door,  he  stopped  and  asked  whe- 
ther Mrs.  Verney  was  in  London,  and 
how  she  did. 

**"  Mrs.  Verney  indeed!"  replied  the 
maid  with  a  toss  of  her  head — "  There 
be  none  such  as  she  here  now.** 

"  What !  is  she  dead,  or  gone  away  :" 

"  Dead  I — No  such  good  luck  for  her 
husband,  poor  man  L  No — she  is  gone  off 

witk 
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x\ith  a  fellow — a  good-for-nothing  hussey 
as  she  is — and  those  that  like  her  may  go 
after  her.''  So  saying  she  shut  the  dooria 
his  face^  leaving  Edwin  quite  as  angry 
with  Mrs.  Vemey  as  she  was ;  for  when 
she  had  talked  to  him  of  eternal  love  and 
constancy^  he,  poor  credulous  youth !  had 
believed  her,  and  now  in  a  few  short  weeks 
she  had  gone  off  with  another  lover! — 
"But  I  see  she  is  not  worth  fretting  about,'* 
said  Edwin  to  himself,  and  he  wisely  re- 
solved to  forget  her  as  soon  as  possible. 

Some  months  after,  as  he  was  walking 
towards  the  Strand,  he  saw  a  carriage 
stop,  and  a  lady  in  a  veil  give  her  foot- 
man a  message ;  on  which  the  footman 
came  up  and  told  him  his  lady  wished  to 
see  him.  Edwin  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
recognised  in  the  veiled  lady  his  beautiful 
though  inconstant  Mrs.  Vemey,  who  was 
then  in  splendid  keeping ;  but  was  not 
sorry,  in  case  of  a  decline  of  her  favour, 

to 
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to  have  a  resource  in  the  devoted  attach- 
ment  of  a  youth  whose  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  world  would  make  him  an 
easy  dupe. 

From  that  day  she  regained  her  empire 
over  the  infatuated  Edwin.  All  the  money 
which  he  could  spare  was  expended  in 
presents  for  her,  and  all  the  time  he  could 
steal  from  business  he  appropriated  to 
clandestine  visits  to  her  apartments.     At 

the  end  of  a  year  he  went  down  to  L 

on  a  visit  to  his  parents ;  and  the  first  two 
days  their  easily  deceived  hearts  were  sa- 
tisfied, both  with  their  son's  expressions 
of  unabated  affection,  and  with  the  degree 
of  pleasure  he  seemed  to  take  in  their 
society ;  while  his  mother's  pride  in  him 
was  greater  than  ever,  from  the  excessive 
improvement  in  his  person,  as  from  the 
tall,  awkward,  though  blooming  boy,  he 
was  become  the  fine,  well-proportioned^ 
and  well-dressed  man. 

E  5  «  Well, 
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"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Austin  the 
night  of  his  arrival,  when  she  retired  to 
rest,  "  well — even  Mr.  Brograve  must 
allow  that  our  son  Edwin  Austin  looks 
quite  the  gentleman. *'^ 

"  Too  much  so,  /  think,  wife,*'  replied 
he  sighing  ::  "  where  did  the  boy  get  those 
trinkets  that  he  wears  ?  He  ought  not  to 
buy  them,,  and  I  should  less  like  to  hear 
that  they  were  given  to  him." 

These  Mrs.  Austin  thought  unnecessary, 
scruples,  unnecessary  disapprobation  ;  and 
much  better  satisfied  than  her  husband,, 
she  fell  asleep  thanking  her  God  that  her 
son,  and  such  a  son,  was  once  more  under 
his  parental  roof.  But  in  a  day  or  tv/a 
more  she  participated  in  her  husband's 
uneasiness ;  for  Edwin  was  absent,  rest- 
less, and  evidently  tired  of  his  visit ;  while, 
as  the  time  drew  near  which  was  to  restore 
him  to  the  metropolis,  his  eyes  brightened 
and  his  colour  became  more  vivid. 

"  I  won- 
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*'  I  wonder  whether  he  has  ever  seen 
that  woman  again ! "  said  his  father  to 
himself:  "  but  I  dare  not  ask  the  question, 
I  dare  not  expose  him  to  the  temptation 
of  lying  !'*  Therefore  Edwin  departed  un^ 
interrogated. 

"  Well,  is  your  fine  gentleman  gone  V 
said  Brograve  coming  in  abruptly. 

"  Our  son  is  gone,"  mildly  answered 
Austin.  ■ 

"  And  your  fine  gentleman  too,  for  I 
am  sure  he  is  fine  enough  with  his  broach, 
and  his  seaJs,  and  his  ring  on  his  little 
finger. — A  journeyman's  place  is  a  good 
birth  enough  if  he  can  afford  such  things. 
1  am  sure  my  poor  son  can^t,  though  he 
has  a  much  better  situation/' 

*' There — now  the  murder  is  out  1" 
cried  Mrs.  Austin.  "It  is  all  jealousy  of 
our  poor  Edwin  that  makes  you  so  spiteful 
against  him  1" 

"  Spiteful !  zuas  I  spiteful  ?  No,  that  I 

was 
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not,  for  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you  by 
telling  you  all  I  have  heard  ;  but  now 
since  you  provoke  me  I  will." 

"  Wife,  you  brought  this  upon  your* 
self.  But  as  I  did  not,  and  T  wish  not  to  be 
made  uncomfortable,  I  beg,  Mr.  Brograve, 
you  will  consider  me,  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  spare  her,  and  keep  your  bad  news  to 
yourself." 

"  That  is  very  cowardly,  my  dear :  let 
him  say  his  worst,  I  defy  him." 

*'  Then  I  will  speak,"  replied  Brograve 
greatly  provoked ;  "  and  I  tell  you  that 
it  is  said  your  son's  fine  things  were  given 
him  by  a  mistress,  one  Mrs.  Verney, — 
and  I  hear  his  cousin  and  he  are  not  over 
fond  of  one  another." 

*'  As  I  know  the  latter  part  of  your 
story  to  be  false,  Mr.  Brograve,"  replied 
Austin  whh  suppressed  emotion,  "I  choose 
to  believe  the  whole  to  be  so  ;  and  if 
you  please,  ^e  will  change  the  conversa- 
tion. 
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tlon. — Wife,  have  you  nothing  for  our 
friend's  supper?"  added  he.  And  Mrs. 
Austin,  whom  consternation  at  the  name 
of  Verney  had  kept  in  trembling  silence, 
was  very  glad  to  stop  Brograve's  mouth, 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  nicest  things 
in  her  larder.  But  however  well  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  enabled  him  to  carry  off  this 
alarming  conversation  before  the  coarse- 
minded  relater  of  it,  it  sunk  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  apprehensive  father,  and 
Austin  lay  awake  that  night,  vainly  re- 
volving plans  for  his  conduct  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  At  length,  knowing  the 
nature  of  reports,  especially  in  a  country 
town,  and  aware  that  scarcely  a  human 
being  is  able  to  repeat  any  thing  ex- 
actly as  it  is  related,  they  quieted  their 
minds  by  a  resolution  to  disbelieve  the 
present  information  relative  to  Mrs.  Ver- 
ney, and  to  think  it  was  only  the  former 
story,  which   having   now  for  the   first 

time 
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time   reached  the    town  of  L waa 

confounded   with  a  present  and  passing 
occurrence. 

' "  And  if  all  should  not  be  as  it  ought 
to  be,"  said  the  good  man,  "  we  shall 
go  to  London  in  June,  and  then  I  shall 
be  able  to  remedy  matters." 

If  Austin  had  wished  (a  revenge  which, 
his  generous  nature  would  have  disdained) 
to  tell  Brograve  in  return  tales  of  his  son, 
he  had  not  the  opportunity.  Of  Hugh 
Brograve  he  scarcely  knew  any  thing,  as 
Brograve,  afraid  that  Edwin  should  cor- 
rupt  him,  had  forbidden  him  to  associate 
with  that  spoiled  child,  as  he  called  him, 
during  the  holidays;  and  as  Hugh  was  at 
other  times  at  a  boarding-school  at  some 
distance,  the  boys  were  nearly  strangers 
to  each  other.  Consequently  Edwin 
could  not  delight  his  mother's  ears  with 
detailed  stories  of  young  Brograve's 
naughtiness^  and  though  she  did  know 

the 
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the  appellation  by  which  he  was  di- 
stinguished, she  w^s  too  full  of  feeling, 
and  too  generous,  to  wound  a  parent's- 
ear  by  such  a  communication. 

As  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  my  principal 
characters  in  order  to  dwell  on  any  thing 
relative  to  the  subordinate  ones,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  giving  one  instance 
ef  the  bad  results  of  Brograve's  system, 
and  of  his  obstinacy  in  believing  that 
such  results  could  not  take  place.  When 
Hugh  Brograve  was  seventeen,  and  Ed- 
win Austin  fifteen  years  old,  both  the 
boys  were  invited  to  join  a  party  from 
L to  a  fair  some  miles  oft,  and  Ed- 
win's parents,  ever  prone  to  gratify  their 
son,  consented  to  his  going ;  but  Bro- 
grave, as  prone  to  thwart  Hugh,  at  once 
peremptorily  forbade  him  to  go.  Before 
the  day  arrived,  however,  Austin  learnt 
that  the  fair  was  hkely  to  be  a  scene 
of  riot  and  drunkenness :    he  therefore, 

though 
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though  Edwin,  as  we  have  seen  before, 
was  very  fond  of  such  places,  insisted 
on  his  staying  at  home,  promising  him 
some  other  frolic  instead,  of  a  less  perni- 
cious nature ;  and  Edwin,  well  knowing 
that  his  father  would  amply  reward  him 
for  the  enforced  privation,  obeyed  with  a 
good  gi*ace. 

Not  so  Hugh  Brograve.  Accustomed  to 
enjoy  clandestinely  what  openly  he  dared 
not,  he  pretended  to  have  so  bad  a  pain 
of  his  face  and  head,  putting  something 
in  his  cheek  to  swell  it  out  as  if  inflated 
by  pain,  that  his  father  himself  advised 
him  to  apply  a  pouhice,  and  go  to  bed 
as  early  as  possible ;  and  Hugh,  locking 
himself  in  his  room,  and  desiring  not  to 
be  disturbed  on  any  account,  got  out  of 
the  back  window  as  soon  as  he  heard  his 
father  go  out  of  the  front  door, — whence, 
having  a  horse  ready,  he  galloped  off  to 
the  fair,  where  he  spent  the  night ;  and, 

having 
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having  bribed  the  servant,  was  in  bed 
again  time  enough  to  answer  his  father's 
inquiry  of  "  Well,  Hugh !  how  is  your 
face  this  morning  ?" 

But  the  "  little  blackcruard'*  had  beea 
so  very  riotous,  and  so  very  comical,  that 
he  had  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention; 
and  as  he  had  when  half  drunk  boasted 
of  the  trick  he  had  played  his  father,  his 
exploit  became  much  talked  of  by  those 
who  knew  or  who  hated  Brograve ;  and 
amongst  the  rest  it  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Austins.  But  pity  for  Hugh,  and  a 
feeling  of  generous  pride,  forbade  them  to 
copy  the  coarseness  which  they  blamed, 
by  naming  the  affair  to  the  deceived 
father,  when  he  a  day  or  two  after  it 
had  been  told  to  them  by  Edwin  paid 
them  a  visit. 

Brograve  had  heard  so  much   of  the 
riotous  and  disgusting  scenes  which  had 
taken  place  at  the  fair^  that  he  came  brim- 
full 
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full  of  Indignation  against  the  magistrates 
for  suffering  such  meetings — "  My  son," 
added  he,  "  was  asked  to  join  a  party  thi- 
ther J  but  I  was  too  wise  to  let  him  go* 
I  suppose  yours  went  of  course,  as  he 
loves  a  frolic,  and  you  never  deny  him 
any  thing !" 

"  My  son  was  not  there,**  replied  Au- 
stin ',  "  I  disapproved  his  going,  and  he 
staid  willingly  at  home." 

"  Willingly !-— that  must  have  been 
?.ctlng—  and  I  dare  say  he  was  there  un- 
known to  you." 

*'  No,  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Austin^ 
thrown  off  her  guard  by  this  provoking 
charge,  "  he  was  with  us  till  midnight — 
and  our  son,  I  assure  you,  is  not  giyen  [o 
5uch  hypocritical  ways.  We  leave  them  to 
your  son :  lie  certainly  ivas  there,  and 
could  therefore  inform  you  that  Edwia 
was  not.'' 

Rage  and  astonishmeat  deprived  Bra- 
grave 
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grave  at  first  of  the  power  of  utterance  ; 
but  recovering  himself  he  exclaimed  with 
an  oath,  "  that  it  was  an  infernal  false- 
hood, for  that  his  son  went  to  bed  with  a 
swelled  face  at  six  that  evening.'*  And 
Mrs.  Austin  was  going  to  relate  how  Tie 
made  the  swelling,  and  to  give  the  parti- 
culars related  by  Hugh  while  drunk ; 
when  a  look  from  her  husband  checked 
her,  and  she  only  said,  "  I  have  merely 
related  what  I  heard." 

"And  from  whom?'* 

"  From  Edwin.'* 

"From  Edwin  !*•  he  replied  with  a 
sneer ;  then  snapping  his  fingers,  *'  I 
don't  care  that  for  the  information  :"  and 
seeing  Hugh  go  past,  "But  there  ho 
goes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  he  shall  come 
and  confront  this  accuser." 

Accordingly  he  did  call  him  in,  and  then 
desired  Edwin  to  repeat  his  charge  before 
his  face.    Edwin  was,  however,  too  kincj 

to 
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lb  give  a  detail  which  he  thought  even  Bro- 
gnve  could  not  believe  ^-hoU j  unfounded 
in  troth :  he  thert^odre  simply  told  Hugh,  he 
had  heard  he  had  been  at  the  £ur  unknown 
to  hb  &ther,  and  that  his  modier  had  fd^ 
peated  what  he  said  to  Mr.  Brogiave. 

Hugh,  knowing  hcs  Other's  im|Jidt 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  his  plan  of 
•ducadon,  and  that  he  would  not  behere 
llbn  guilty  on  any  eridence  but  that  of 
his  own  senses,  took  courage,  and  with  all 
the  well  feigned  indignation  of  bjured 
innocence  inveighed  against  the  cruelty  of 
those  who  had  thus  aspersed  him ;  adifing 
to  the  sevete  physical  pain  he  had  expe- 
rienced, the  moral  one  of  being  accused 
of  a  degree  of  baseness  and  duplicity 
which  his  soul  abhorred,  and  whtcb  the 
excdknt  education  he  had  received  made 
him  incapdble  of  . 

« Well  said,  my  gratelul  and  good 
feDow,**  vodiarated  his  fidier.  **  I  knew 
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it  was  all  a  lie — and  I  would  forfeit  my 
right  hand  for  my  son's  rectitude  of  con- 
duct  at  any  time."  While  Austin  equally 
deceived,  for  he  could  not  believe  a  youth 
of  seventeen  could  be  so  thorough  a  hy- 
pocrite, joined  Brograve  in  inveighing 
against  slanderers,  and  reproved  Edwin 
for  repeating  gossip  tales.  But  his  wife  and 
son,  taught  by  their  own  conscious  expe- 
rience that  such  hypocrisy  was  very  possi- 
ble at  any  age,  kept  silence,  and  believed 
him  guilty  still. 

June  came,  and  they  went  to  London ; 
and  Edwin  seemed  to  be  so  attentive  to 
business,  and  his  cousin  so  well  pleased 
•with  him,  that  the  father  dismissed  his 
fears, — and  the  mother  gave  herself  up 
entirely  to  new  and  pleasurable  sensations 
— declaring  that  to  see  London  sights,  and 
to  be  shown  them  by  her  son,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  enjoyments  she  nad  ever 
known,  or  could  conceive  of.     But  b^ 

fore 
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fore  the  visit  ended  Austin  thought  he  dis* 
covered  that  his  cousin  had  two  manners 
towards  Edwin, — a  cordial  one  whenever 
he  was  present  and  observing  him,  and 'a' 
cold  reserved  one  when  he  fancied  the 
father's  eyes  were  not  upon  him.  But 
when  he  mentioned  his  suspicions  to  his 
wife,  she  laughed  them  to  scorn,  at- 
tributing them  to  the  over- watchfulness  of 
an  anxious  parent :  and  Austin,  glad  per. 
haps  of  an  excuse  not  to  inquire  too 
closely,  professed  his  belief  that  she  was 
right  in  all  probability ;  and  he  returned 
home  satisfied  witli  his  visit,  with  his  cou- 
sin, and  his  son. 

A  second  and  a  third  year  passed  away 
without  any  material  occurrence  or  change 
taking  place,  and  Edwin's  prospects  appear- 
ed the  same  as  usual,  in  spite  of  Brcgrave*s 
hints  that  all  was  not  going  on  well  at  the 
chemist's  in  London,  and  of  an  assurance 
from  him  a  few  days  after,  that  he  had 

heard 
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heard  from  undeniable  authority  thac  Ed-, 
win  was  suspected  of  iiaving  robbed  ihe 
till,    and  that  lavender  water  and  other 
perfumes  were  in  the  habit  of  vanishing 
very  fast  in,  it  was  supposed,  presents  to 
a  certain  lady.     This  charge  against  the 
honesty  of  his  child,  which  Austin  be- 
lieved to  be  unimpeached,  he  heard  with, 
contempt  and  indignation.    But  his  poor 
wife,  recollecting  the  transaction  of  the- 
purse,  did  not  inveigh   against  the  false- 
hood of  the  report  with  the  same  eager  and 
unforced  resentment  v.'hich  he  did — and 
lier  night  after  this  conversation  was  much 
more  restless  and  sleepless  than  her  hus- 
band's.   A  fe^  days  after  came  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Williams,  accompanied  by  one 
from  Edwin,  which,   to  a  suspicious  na- 
ture as  Austin's  was  now  become  rela- 
tive to  Edwin,  served  only  too  forcibly  to 
corroborate  the  truth  of  Brograve's  state- 
ment.      Mr,    Williams    simply,    though 

guardedly, 
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guardedly,  said,  that  finding  his  cousin 
Edwin  on  a  trial  of  three  years  disliked 
the  business,  which  aversion  on  his  part 
had  occasioned  some  quarrels  between 
them,  he  had  offered  to  give  him  up  the 
rest  of  his  time  ;  and  that  this  offer,  sub- 
ject to  the  approbation  of  his  parents, 
Edwin  had  gladly  accepted. 

Edwin's  letter  said  much  the  same, — 
with  this  addition,  that  having  found  his 
cousin  Williams  on  acquaintance  a  very 
suspicious  and  close  temper,  he  wished  to 
go  into  a  counting-house  rather  than  re- 
main with  him  ;  and  having  heard  of  such 
a  situation,  he  only  waited  for  his  father's 
consent  to  give  his  answer. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  anxious 
and  disappointed  parents  could  make  up 
their  minds  what  answer  to  send  to  Edwin ; 
but  at  length  poor  Austin  exclaimed,  **At 
least  he  shall  not  have  it  to  say  that'I 
thwarted  his  inclinations,  and  forced  him 

4» 
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to  be  what  he  did  not  like."  Accordingly 
he  wrote  to  Edwin,  acquiescing,  though 
with  pain,  in  his  change  of  business,  and 
begging  to  know  the  name  of  the  kind 
friend  who  had  engaged  to  procure  him 
the  place  in  the  counting-house. 

The  fact  was,  as  Brograve  had  stated — 
Edwin  had  only  too  often  taken  money 
from  the  till,  always  meaning,  as  he  said, 
to  return  it  when  he  could.  And  at  first, 
perhaps,  he  did  repay  it  as  soon  as  he  got 
money.  But  "  ce  n'est  que  le  premier 
pas  qui  coute,'*  says  the  French  pro- 
verb ;  and  having  only  too  often  found 
in  early  life  the  impunity  of  guilt,  he 
persisted  in  his  depredations  on  the 
money  and  the  perfumes,  which  were  all 
given  to  Mrs.  Verney,  and  so  pro- 
fusely that  Mr.  Williams  took  alarm, 
:5Hid  charged  him  with  the  thefts  just 
fcefore  his  unsuspecting  parents  came  to 
London. 

F  But 
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But  Edwin,  when  taxed  with  his  fault, 
was  so  undauntedly  firm  in  his  denial,  so 
ready  with  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  de- 
ficiencies Mr.  Williams  observed,  that  the 
latter,  who  had  great  confidence  in  him, 
tried  to  believe  he  had  accused  him  un- 
justly, though  he  resolved  to  watch  him 
narrowly  in  future ;  and  as  the  Austins 
were  every  day  expected,  he  wished  at 
least  to  defer  any  more  examinations  of 
Edwin  till  they  were  come  and  gone.  For 
some  time  Edwin,  being  on  his  guard, 
ceased  to  commit  the  crime  imputed  lo 
him  ;  but,  when  Mrs.  Verney  becam.e  di- 
stressed for  money,  he,    en   promise   of 
speedy  repayment,  like  another  Barnwell, 
again  defrauded  his  indulgent  master  for 
another  Millwood.     Mr.  Williams   hav- 
ing   now    detected   him  most    clearly  by 
means  not  worth  relating,  he  told  him  he 
would  no  longer  keep  him  in  his  house, — 
but  that  as  he  was  a  relation  he  would  not 

expose 
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expose  him,  nor  would  he  afflict  his  ex- 
cellent parents  by  a  knowledge  of  his  guilt. 
Accordingly  he  wrote  the  letter  before  al- 
luded to  j  and  one  of  Mrs.  Verney's  lovers 
having  at  her  instigation  procured  Edwin 
the  place  of  clerk  in  his  uncle's  counting- 
house,  he  was  able  to  attribute  his  pre- 
tended wish  to  leave  his  cousin,  to  the  pro- 
spect of  a  situation  which  he  preferred. 
By  return  of  post  Edwin  answered  his 
father's  questions,  stating  with  truth  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  been  his 
friend,  and  the  name  of  his  employer, — a 
name  well  known  on 'Change. — It  was  so 
much  for  the  interest  of  his  happiness 
that  Austin  should  be  deceived,  that  he 
was  so ;  and  he  taught  himself  and  his 
wife  not  only  to  look  on  Brograve's  infor- 
mation as  mere  calumnious  gossip,  but  to 
think  his  cousin  Williams's  letter  was  the 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth.  In  the  mean 
while  Edwin  went  to  his  new  employment, 
F  2  with 
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with  which  in  all  his  letters  he  expressed 
himself  delighted  :  and  well  he  might ; 
for  such  was  the  plausibility  of  his  man- 
ners, that  he  soon  conciliated  the  regard 
and  obtained  the  confidence  of  his  supe- 
riors ;  and  he  had  not  been  in  the  house 
more  than  a  year,  uhen  he  communicated 
to  his  father  the  welcome  intelligence,  that 
the  head  of  the  firm  had  bidden  him,  if 
he  continued  to  be  what  he  then  was, 
look  forward  to  being  one  day  perhaps 
received  as  a  partner, — How  welcome  to 
his  father's  heart  was  this  intelligence ! 
how  gratifying  to  the  affectionate  pride  of 
his  mother !  not  only  because  they  had 
now  reason  to  suppose  their  son  was  likely 
to  make  his  fortune,  but  because  it  was  a 
tesdmony  to  his  industry  and  good  con- 
duct :  and  when  soon  after  he  had  written 
this  letter  he  obtained  leave  to  pay  them  a 
visit,  the  second  which  they  had  had  from 
him  in  the  course  of  the  year,  as  they 

were 
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were  both  too  unwell  to  vexiture  on  a 
fournev    to    London    a'^^ain,     never   had 

■J  *  a  ' 

they  welcomed  him  with  more  fondness, 
and  never  had  he  seemed  more  worthy  of 
such  a  welcome. — In  vain  did  Brograve, 
after  Edwin  was  gone,  assure  the  Austins 
that  their  son  was  met  on  the  road  by  a 
lady  in  a  post-chaise,  with  v^'hom  he  drove 
off,  and  not  on  the  London  road.  They 
gave  no  credit  to  the  tale,  though  it  vvas 
very  true  that,  Mrs.  Vcrney  having  on 
speculation  followed  an  officer  to  his 
country   quarters    which    were  near  the 

town  of ,  Edwin  had  promised  to  rob 

his  parents  of  a  day  or  two  to  devote  to 
her. 

The  next  year,  Edwin  came  again  ; 
and  whether  it  was  that,  conscious  how  mi- 
serable his  father  and  mother  v/ould  be  if 
they  suspected  the  conduct  he  was  in  re- 
ality pursuing,  he  felt  himself  impelled  by 
remorseful    tenderness    to    pay  them  all 

the 
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the  affectionate  attention  in  his  power, 
or  whether  he  was  impressed  by  a  sort 
of  foreboding  consciousness  that  he  might 
meet  with  an  untimely  fate,  and  never 
behold  them  more, — it  is  certain  that 
in  filial  love,  and  all  those  delicate  atten- 
tions which  mark  a  heart  deeply  im- 
pressed with  feelings  of  respect  and 
duty,  Edwin  had  never  shone  so  amiably 
conspicuous  as  he  did  in  this  last  visit  to 

L ;  and  had  not  the  old  man  caught 

him,  as  he  imagined,  in  some  evident 
evasions,  some  alarming  disingenucusness, 
all  anxiety  would  have  been  lost  in  pa- 
rental pride  and  well-founded  hope. 

Some  few  months  after  this  last  visit, 
Austin  observed  that  Edwin's  letters  were 
not  so  clearly  expressed  as  usual,  and 
that  his  hand- writing  bore  evident  marks 
of  agitation.  He  happened  at  this  time  to 
receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Maule,  in  v/hich 
that  gentleman  told  him,  that  his  wife's 

sister. 
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sister,  having  gone  from  keeper  to  keeper, 
was  now  completely  lost  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  profligacy,  and  would  soon,  he 
expected,  be  reduced  to  poverty,  rags,  and 
an  untimely  death, 

"  If,"  cried  Austin  clasping  hh  hands 
with  agony,  **  if  this  woman's  wretched 
state  should  have  anything  to  do  with  my 
son's  altered  style  and  trembling  hand!" — 
and  he  could  not  banish  the  idea  from  his 
mind  again.  Nor,  as  the  incoherency  of 
his  letters  increased,  could  he  refrain 
from  mentioning  to  Edwin  his  conviction 
that  something  weighed  upon  his  mind, — 
conjuring  him  at  the  same  time^  if  his  sus- 
picions were  just,  to  have  the  courage  to 
confide  in  his  best  friends,  his  only  true 
friends,  the  parents  who  lived  ybr  and  in 
him,  and  promising  him  unlimited  pardon 
and  assistance  also,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  could  they  but  sejie  and  save  him. 

To  this  letter,  blotted  with  the  tears  of 

parental 
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parental  aflectlon  and  dictated  by  hs 
warmest  feelings,  they  received  no  an- 
swer. 

The  next  day  Brograve  called  on  theni 
in  the  afternoon,  and  Austin  absolutely 
fctarted  at  sight  of  him,  fearing  that  he 
came  to  communicate  no  pleasant  tidings. 
But  though  he  looked  full  of  meaning, 
and  observed  them  with  the  most  scruti- 
nizing attention,  he  only  talked  of  in- 
different things,  and  never  mentioned 
Edwin.  Yet  still,  something  seemed  every 
now  and  then  on  his  lip,  which  he  hastily 
and  almost  with  a  tear  in  his  eye  suppress- 
ed ;  while  his  manner  seemed  so  unusually 
gentle  and  even  affecdonate,  that  Austin's 
fears  became  almost  insupportable,  and 
his  unwonted  kindness  alarmed  him  even 
more  than  his  usual  brutality  had  done. 
— Indc-ed  the  news  which  he  had  heard, 
and  which  he  saw  by  their  manner  had 
not  yet  reached  their  ears  and  their  liearts^ 

was 
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was  of  a  nature  too  shocking  even  for 
him  to  endure  to  be  the  first  communi- 
cator of  it ; — till,  unable  to  keep  silence, 
yet  still  more  unable  to  break  it,  he 
wrung  Austin's  hand  with  affectionate 
energy,  and  bidding  him  good  night  in 
a  faltering  tone,  he  ran  out  of  the  house. 

"What  can  this  mean?''  murmured 
Austin,  wiping  from  his  brow  the  damps 
which  terror  had  gathered  there. 

'*  I  never  saw  Mr.  Brograve  so  moved, 
and  so  low,"  observed  Mrs.  Austin. 

"  And  is  that  all  you  saw  in  him  r" 
asked  her  more  quick-sighted  husband. 

"  Yes — what  was  there  else  to  see  ? " 

"O  wife!  wife!  dear  unsuspicious 
being  !"  exclaimed  Austin,  "  it  will  be  an 
age  till  tomorrow's  post  comes  in  ! "  And 
Mrs.  Austin,  when  informed  of  what  he 
augured  from  Brograve's  unusual  man- 
ners, ridiculed  his  fears  as  those  of  a 
nervous  man. 

f5  The 
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The  anxiously  expected  post  came  in, 
only  too  soon  for  the  unhappy  parents  ;— 
for  it  brought  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Williams  : 

*'  Sorry  indeed  am  I,  my  much  esteem- 
ed relatives,  to  be  forced  to  tell  you  such 
terrible  news  of  your  unhappy  and  infa- 
tuated son!  He  has  absconded,  to  save 
his  life." — ("  He  lives  then  !"  screamed 
out  his  mother,  "  and  that's  something  ;" 
while  his  father,  scarcely  able  to  think 
his  life,  with  loss  of  his  honour,  worth 
preserving,  shook  his  head  mournfully, 
and  proceeded  with  the  letter,  which  his 
•U'ife  read  over  his  shoulder.)  "  The  fact 
is,  that  madly  devoted  to  a  wicked  wo- 
man, a  Mrs.  Verney,  he  has,  to  save  her 
from  a  jail,  made  free  with  some  money 
intrusted  to  his  care;  and  having  sold 
India  bonds  to  a  considerable  amount,  he 
is  suspected  of  having  endeavoured  to  set 

fire 
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fire  to  the  premises  in  order  to  conceal  his 
theft  by  destroying  the  remaining  bonds 
and  papers.  The  combustible  matter  was 
however  discovered  just  in  time,  and  your 
son  and  the  wretched  woman  escaped  to- 
gether.— ^However^  such  a  reward  is  of- 
fered for  his  apprehension  as  an  incen- 
diary,  and  such  an  accurate  description 
of  his  person  and  dress  is  posted  up  in 
large  letters  on  the  walls  here^  and  is 
sent  to  every  principal  town  in  the  king- 
dom, that  I  dare  not  bid  you  expect  he 
will  escape  being  seized." 

Long  before  he  read  to  the  end  of  this 
dreadful  letter,  the  wretched  father  had 
ceased  to  see,  petrified  and  almost  senseless 
from  this  overwhelming  stroke  y  and  his 
more  wretched  because  self- upbraiding  wife 
had  fallen,  unperceived  by  him^  deprived  of 
sense  on  the  floor. — At  length,,  however,  a 
deep  groan  roused  him  from  his  trance,  and 
looking  round,  theprostrate  form  and  deaths 

like 
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like  cheek  of  his  beloved  comapnion  met 
his  view,  and  restored  him  to  himself, 

"Thank  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "I 
have  yet  one  being  left  to  love,  and  live 
for ;  aye,  and  for  whose  sake  I  must  learn 
to  be  calm  and  patient,"  Then  lifting 
her  up,  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  laid  her 
gently  on  her  bed,  and  when  she  re- 
covered she  found  her  head  reposing  on 
the  bosom  of  her  husband. 

"  I  am  spared  to  you  still,  remember,*'' 
said  he,  "  and  you  to  me  ^  therefore  we 
are  not  destitute,  and  for  each  other's 
sake  we  must  meet  and  bear  our  hard 
fate  with  fortitude  and  resignation." 

"  You  may/'  she  answered,  "  for  you 
have  nothing  to  blame  yourself  for : — 
I  have, — and  it  weighs  here  like  a  moun- 
tain of  earth,"  she  wildly  exclaimed,  laying 
her  hand  on  her  heart. 

"  What  weighs  there,  my  beloved  ? — 
Nothing  ought  to  do  so,  I  am  sure ;  and 

these 
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these  are  only  the  suggestions  of  a  too 
tender  conscience.'* 

His  wife  tried  to  speak,  but  emotion 
choked  her ;  and  it  was  hours  before  the 
poor  soul  could  unburthen  her  mind  by 
telling  her  husband  of  the  circumstance 
of  the  usher's  purse,  and  the  early  but 
striking  proof  of  a  tendency  to  dishonesty 
which  she  had,  lest  he  should  punish 
Edwin,  concealed  from  his  father.  A  deep 
sigh  was  at  first  Austin's  only  answer ; 
but  at  length  he  bade  her  be  consoled  by 
what  consoled  A/'/tz,  namely  that  she  had 
meant  well ;  and  the  rest  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  wise  and  benevolent  Being,  who 
would  judge  the  motives  as  well  as  the 
remits  of  actions. 

Oh  1  what  a  night  of  misery  was  passed 
by  these  unhappy  parents !  Towards  morn- 
ing they  fell  into  a  perturbed  sleep,  from 
which  they  gradually  awoke  to  conscious* 
ness.     But  when  the  whole  of  that  con* 

sciousness 
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sciousness  burst  upon  them, — when  instead 
of  praying  for  their  son,  which  they  al- 
ways did  on  waking,  as  their  pride  and  their 
support,  they  now  beheld  him  in  idea  as 
the  shame  and  the  disgrace  of  their  being, 
and  could  sci^wly  dare  to  pray  that  he 
might  escape  the  death  due  to  his  mis- 
deeds,— they  loathed  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  wished  their  Creator  would  deign  to 
take  them  to  his  presence  and  his  mercy. 
The  post  that  afternoon  brought  them 
a  letter  from  Edwin,  the  direction  of 
which  was  in  a  disguised  hand  :  the  post- 
mark was  London.  It  was  as  follows  : 
"  How  shall  I  dare  to  address  you,  most 
wronged  of  parents! — Inconsistent,  in- 
coherent, did  you  call  my  letters  ?  Well 
they  might  be  soi  But  you.  will  know  ivhy 
only  too  soon !  Expect  never  to  see  me 
more!  unless  I  am  taken  ;  and  then  I  trust 
that,  before  I  shall  undergo  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  you  will  deign  to  come  and 

pro- 
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pronouFxce  my  pardon. — But  taken  I  shall 
not  be,  I  believe, — and  for  your  sakes  I 
hope  that  your  son^  pure   and  virtuous 
beings,  will  not  disgrace  you  by  dying  on 
a  scaffold,  though  for  myself  I  care  not.  O 
dear  indulgent  tender  mother  !  how  I  feel 
for  your  sufferings  !   I  was  so  much  your 
pride! — Well,  well — it  is  all  over  now — 
the  die  is  cast — farewell  ! — farewell !  and 
if  possible,  forget  me  !     Yet  one  word 
more  :    Do  not  reproach  yourselves,  pray 
don't,  for  letting  me  go  to  London.     If 
you  had   not  consented,  I  should  have 
gone  nevertheless  ;    for  I    was   bent  on 
going,  and  also  on  seeing  her  again. — 
So    don't  blame  yourselves. — O    God  ! 
to  think  that  I  must  never  see  you  again ! 
— Farewell  ! 

"  Once  mAore — I  resume — How  truly 
you  said,  '  you  were  my  only  friends,  my 
only  true  friends,  and  you  alone  lived /or 
and  in  me  i*     But  do  live,  I  charge  you  ! 

don't 
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don't  curse  me  by  dying. — I  forgot — You 
are  good  people,  and  will  live  out  your 
appointed  time,  come  what  may. — But 
what  was  I  saying  ? — O  that  you  were 
indeed  my  only  friends  ! — for  she,  even 
she — but  no  matter, — Oh  !  I  am  a  wild 
and  desperate  man  ! — yes,  a  man  without 
a  name " 

What  a  letter  for  such  parents  to  re- 
ceive from  a  son  who  was  dearer  to  them 
than  life  itself!  Still  it  spoke  a  heart  not 
absolutely  callous,  and  feelings  not  abso^ 
lutely  depraved. 

"  If  he  can  but  escape  to  America,"' 
cried  Austin,  "  all  may  be  well  yet : — and 
if  he  should  settle  and  do  wxll  there,  who 
knows  but  we  may  go  over,  and  end  our 
old  days  with  him  !" 

As  the  darkest  cloud  produces  the 
brightest  lightning,  so  is  it  a  wise  pro- 
vision in  our  nature,  that  the  deepest 
misery  should  often  produce  the  brightest 

beam 
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beam  of  hope  ; — else  life  must  often  sink 
under  the  pressure  of  unexpected  cala- 
mity :  but  Hope,  like  a  guardian  angel, 
hovers  near,  and  at  least  suspends  if  it 
cannot  remove  the  suffocating  pressure. 

During  the  first  days  of  their  distress 
the  Austins  received  no  one,  but  shut  up 
their  shop,  and  closed  all  their  windows 
to  the  street.  '•  When  I  shall  venture 
to  walk  out  again  I  know  not !"  said  Au- 
stin ;  for  he  dreaded  to  see  the  advertise- 
ment respecting  his  son  on  the  wall: 
''  But  we  will  see  oar  friends, — for  you 
know,  my  love^  none  but  ?-e<2/  friends  would 
call  on  us  now : — however,  as  our  pa- 
rish church   is  very  near  us,  and  we  can 

go    without  running  any    risk   of 1 

mean  w^ithout  being  forced  to  go  through 
anv  streets,  we  had  better  show  ourselves 
there  next  Sunday,  and  then  those  who 
like  will  call/' 

"  Church  !    Oh !  no  no,  I  dare  not, 

cannot 
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cannot  go  to  church,  James!  indeed  I 
can't. — To  have  people  staring  at  us, 
and  perhaps  looking  disdainfully  at  us 
on  account  of  our  lost  son ;  aye,  even 
those  vt'ho  used  to  speak  so  prettily  !*' 

"  Woman  1"  replied  her  husband, 
^'  whom  need  you  mind,  whom  need  you 
fear,  while  in  the  temple,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence as  it  were,  of  your  Creator ! — that 
God  who  is  said  to  love  those  whom 
he  chasteneth ;  that  God  in  whose  eyes 
all  on  earth  are  equal,  and  in  comparison 
with  whom  the  best  of  us  are  frail,  the 
wisest  foolish  !"  And  Mrs.  Austin,  after 
a  struggle  with  herself,  consented  to  go 
to  church  next  Sunday.  How  violent 
and  sudden  grief  alters  all,  save  the 
young ! — x^ustin's  hair  was  rendered  by 
some  days  of  suffering  entirely  white, 
though  only  partly  coloured  before ;  and 
both  he  and  his  wife,  though  scarcely  to 
be  called  old,  seemed  since  their  sor- 
rows 
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rows  to  be  advanced  at  least  ten  years 
in  age. 

When  Sunday  came,  Mrs.  Austin's 
heart  again  failed  her; — and  she  dreaded 
to  encounter  the  eye  of  scorn  and  neg- 
lect.— "  And  whom  would  it  disgrace  ?'* 
cried  Austin,  "  the  scomers  or  the  scorn- 
ed ? — Why,  even  Brograve,  you  see,  was 
awed  into  respect  by  our  '  great  griefs' 
the  other  day." 

"  True,  very  true,"  replied  she  j  and 
was  cheered  by  that  recollection. 

Like  all  fearful,  nervous  persons,  poor 
Mrs.  Austin  contrived  to  increase  her  dif- 
ficulties by  shrinking  from  encountering 
them  ; — and  she  was  so  long  before  she 
could  prevail  on  herself  to  set  off  for 
church,  that  the  congregation  was  as- 
sembled, and  the  clergyman  was  enter- 
ing the  desk,  when  the  trembling  couple, 
exhibiting,  as  Srerne  calls  it,  the  venerable 
presence  of  misery,  slowly  walked  up  the 

aislCj 
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aisle,  and  tottering  into  their  pew,  were 
glad  to  hide  thtir  disordered  counte- 
ranees  in  tlie  act  of  preparatory  prayer. 
Mistaken  woman  !  to  expect  scorn  and 
neglect !  Our  misenes,  aye  even  our 
"disgraces,  are  soon  forgiven  us ;  it  is  our 
prGsperities  that  are  difficult  to  forgive. 
There  was  scarcely  an  eye  but  turned 
with  encouraging  kindness  on  these  suf- 
ferers under  undeser^^ed  calamity,  and 
mere  acquaintances  prepared  for  them 
the  greetings  of  friends. 

One  of  the  lessons  for  the  day  hap- 
pened to  be  the  forty-fifth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  the  voice  of  the  reader  v.as 
observed  to  falter  several  times  while 
reading  the  concluding  verses ;  for  a  sup- 
pressed sob  at  intervals  reached  his  ears 
from  the  attentive  mother  of  Edwin  ;  and 
when  he  pronounced  "  And  Israel  said.  It 
is  enough — Joseph,  my  son,  is  yet  alive — 
I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die  !*'  the 

sob 
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sob  became  so  audible  that  he  was  glad 
his  task  of  reading  was  ended. 

"James  !  James  1'*  whispered  Mrs.  Au- 
stin, ''  remember  what  you  said  about 
America  !  I  was  thinking  of  that."  When 
service  was  over,  the  clergyman,  who 
correctly  practised  the  precepts  of  that 
gospel  which  he  preached,  gave  the  Au- 
stins such  a  kind  and  respectful  bow  as 
he  passed  down  the  aisle,  that  others,  if 
they  had  not  been  disposed  to  do  so  be- 
fore, would  have  done  it  in  order  to  fol- 
low his  example  ; — for  he  was  a  country 
gentleman,  and  a  man  of  great  influence 
and  fortune,  as  well  as  a  clergyman.  As 
soon  as  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Heberden) 
had  taken  off  his  robes,  he  returned  up 
the  aisle,  to  walk  down  it  with  the  Au- 
stins, hoping  by  that  means  to  keep  off 
from  them  a  number  of  persons,  who 
might  by  well-meant  but  officious  civi- 
lity overset  the  evidently  weak  spirits  of 

the 
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the  afflicted  mother.  To  the  truly  benevo- 
lent of"  both  sexes,  these  sort  of  thoughtful 
courtesies  and  attentions  are  known  as  It 
were  intuitively,  and  Mr.  Heberden  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  his  kindness 
succeeded.    Besides,  Mrs.  Austin  felt  her 
consequence  increased  by  his  presence ; 
and  when  at  the  church  door  he  invited 
himself  to  drink  tea  with  them  that  after- 
noon, she  was  able  with  tolerable  compo- 
sure to  tell  him  they  would  be  glad  to 
see  him.    He  came ;  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  visitor,  he  spoke  com- 
fort to  their  troubled  souls,  as  oil  thrown 
on  the  rough  waters  soothes  them  to  a 
calm.     He  read  their  son's  letter — dwelt 
most  on  the  good  parts  of  it,    and  the 
proofs  of  strong  compunction  which  it 
evinced;  and  finding  how  much  they  loved 
to  hope  that  he  could  escape  to  America 
and  they  ultimately  join   him  there,   he 
eaid  as  much  as  truth  warranted  to  con- 

firm 
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firm  t!ieir  hopes.  And  certain  it  is,  that  the 
cahnness  and  fortitude  which  were  from 
this  day  forward  visible  in  both  these  suf- 
ferers, was  owing  to  the  piety  and  kind- 
ness of  this  admirable  man.  Such  is  the 
duty,  and  such  the  soothing  power,  of 
the  truly  conscientious  preacher  of  the 
doctrines  of  peace  ! 

Austin  now  forced  himself  into  his  shop 
as  usual,  and  even  tolerated  as  much  as 
ever  the  visits  of  Brograve  5  who,  though 
he  was  as  forbearing  as  he  was  capable  of 
being,  could  not  help  now  and  then  talk- 
ing of  spoiled  children,  ard  their  never 
turning  out  well, — congratulating  himself 
on  the  excellent  method  in  which  he  had 
brought  up  his  son. 

Ailliction  had  so  humbled  and  sub- 
dued Mrs.  Austin,  that  she  could  now  en- 
dure these  vain  boastings  without  saying  a 
word  in  reply  ;  and  Austin  felt  that  to 
resent  them  would  be  beneath  him.     He 

had 
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had  however  only  too  soon  the  means  of 
revenge  in  his  power,  and  he  took  advan- 
tage of  it — but  it  was  the  revenge  of  a  man 
and  a  christian.  Brogravc's  son  had 
always  trembled  in  his  presence,  and  his 
father's  frown  was  as  terrible  to  him  al- 
most as  death  itself.  It  was  also  true  that 
Brograve,  afraid  of  allowing  him  much, 
lest  he  should  teach  him  to  be  extravagant, 
ran  into  a  contrary  extreme,  and  really 
did  not  allow  him  enough  to  enable  him 
to  support  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Hugh  ran  in 
debt  as  long  as  his  credit  lasted ;  when 
finding  himself  involved  beyond  the  power 
of  extricating  himself,  and  not  daring  to 
confess  his  faults  to  his  father  in  order 
to  ask  relief  from  him,  he  had  in  a  fatal 
hour  recourse  to  forgery ;  and  having 
drawn  a  bill  for  a  considerable  amount  in 
the  name  of  his  employer  on  a  certain 
bank,  he  received  the  money,  and  paid 

many 
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many  of  his  debts  with  it  before  the  fraud 
was  detected.  When  it  was,  he  had,  luckily 
for  him,  intimation  of  the  discovery  time 
enough  to  set  sail  for  America  with  the 
remainder  of  the  sum. 

"  So  !"  cried  Mrs.  Austin,  when  she 
heard  this  intelligence,  "  this  is  the  end 
of  ail  his  boasting,  is  it !  Well — I  don't 
see  but  your  wise  parents  are  as  badly  off 
as  your  foolish  ones,  for  my  part.  But  he 
is  afflicted  now,  poor  man !  and  I  am 
heartily  sorry  for  him,  for  I  know  only  too 
well  how  to  feel  for  his  sorrow — and  if  I 
did  not  fear  he  would  think  I  came  to  in- 
sult him,  I  would  go  and  call  on  him." 

"  That's  a  good  woman,"  replied  Au- 
stin affectionately,  **  and  the  last  part  of 
your  speech  has  made  up  for  the  first : — 
you  are  right — he  would  think  you  came 
to  insult  him ;  and  as  a  woman  ought  not 
to  risk  the  brutality  of  such  a  man,  you 
o  shall 
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shall  not  go  to  him — but  I  will ;  for  I  had 
rather  he  should  tell  me  I  took  the  trou- 
ble of  coming  merely  to  triumph  in  his 
misery,  than  that  he  should  be  able  to 
say,  what  he  would  say  if  I  did  not  call, 
namely,  that  I  despised  him  too  much  to 
come  near  him  : — there  is  no  being  on 
one's  guard  against  tempers  of  that  sort ; 
all  therefore  one  has  to  do  is,  to  act  right 
towards  such  persons,  regardless  of  the 
consequences."  Accordingly,  forgetting 
all  his  faults  in  his  misfortunes,  the  truly 
christian  and  benevolent  Austin  set  off  for 
the  house  of  Brograve.  He  saw  Austin 
coming,  and  as  he  drew  nigh  he  shut  the 
door  in  his  face,  exclaiming,  "  There — I 
knew  you  would — I  knew  you  would 
come  to  insult  and  triumph  over  me  :  but 
youv  shall  not  come  in." 

"  Let  me  speak  to  you,"  said  Austin 
through  the  window,  "  answer  me  ho- 
nestly : 
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nestly  :  If  I  had  not  come,  should  you  not 
have  said  *  There!  I  knew  he  would  not 
come,  he  despises  me  too  much  ?'  " 

"  Very  likely  I  should,"  replied  Bro- 
grave  surlily. 

"  But  as  I  am  come,  suppose  you  are 
so  kind  as  to  take  my  visit  as  it  was  meant, 
and  receive  me  as  one  whom  fate  has 
fitted  to  sympathize  most  tenderly  and 
truly  with  you  by  afflicting  me  in  a  hke 
manner  to  yourself,  and  give  your  feelings 
the  comfort  of  a  companion  and  a  soother 
like  me — let  us,  brothers  in  affliction,  be  a 
support  to  each  other  ! " 

Brograve  w^s  not  proof  against  this  ad- 
dress, and  h\6  door  and  even  his  heart 
were  opened  to  him  immediately. 

"  Well, — now  you  are  here,"  said 
Brograve,  "  perhaps  you  can  decide  a 
question  which  puzzles  me,— namely, 
which  is  the  greater  rascal,  your  son  or 
mine.'*" 

G  2  «  That 
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"  That  must  depend,'*  replied  Austin 
after  a  pause,  and  making  an  effort  to 
subdue  the  pain  occasioned  him  by  this 
abrupt  and  coarse  question,  "  that  must 
depend  on  the  comparative  degree  of 
temptation  which  each  underwent ;  and 
on  the  degree  of  their  penitence." 

*'  Penitence !  Yes, — my  son  has  a  fine 
notion  of  penitence  indeed  ! — Yours  at 
least  is  a  civil-spoken  rascal, — but  what  do 
you  think  of  mine  r — There's  a  letter  for 
you!"  said  he,  giving  Austin  a  letter 
from  his  son.  It  was  indeed  a  terrible 
letter ;  for  it  reproached  his  father  with 
his  avarice,  and  the  terror  he  had  excited  in 
him, — imputing  to  his  mean  allowance  his 
temptation  to  run  in  debt,  and  to  his  pa- 
rental tyranny  the  fear  that  prevented  him 
from  applying  to  him  as  a  friend  and 
father ;  and  ended  by  assuring  him  that 
he  considered  him  as  the  cause  of,  and 
jtherefore  as  responsible  for,  all  his  crimes. 

"At 
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"  At  least  my  son  did  not  write  me 
such  a  letter  as  that,"  said  Austin  proudly. 

''  And  therefore,"  cried  Brograve,  "  I 
am  willing  to  admit  he  is  the  lesser  rascal 
of  the  two." 

My  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  this  similarity  in  suffering  en- 
deared to  Austin  and  his  wife  the  once 
disagreeable  society  of  Brograve,  and  that 
he  was  never  so  easy  as  when  he  was  with 
them.  Misfortune  had  indeed  a  salutary 
effect  on  him  ;  and  till  he  had  thus  fatally 
lost  the  society  of  his  scn^  a  father's  feel- 
ings had  never  been  fully  awakened  in  his 
bosom : — now,  he  pined  after  that  child, 
whom  his  own  narrow  tyranny  had  alie- 
nated ;  and  though  almost  reduced  to  a 
mere  pittance  by  his  son's  debts,  which  his 
rigid  honesty  had  made  him  pay  to  the 
uttermost  farthing,  he  longed  to  see  him, 
to  pronounce  his  pardon, — and,  could  he 
have  afforded  it,  would  have  followed  him 

to 
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to  America.  But  he  could  not  go  without 
carrying  with  him  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  to  do  that  he  was  incapable.  Nor 
could  Austin  assist  him;  for  he  had  insisted 
on  knowing  the  amount  of  the  sums  of 
which  Edwin  had  defrauded  both  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  his  last  employer ;  and  having 
paid  the  latter  with  great  inconvenience  to 
himself,  he  was  forced  to  be  contented 
with  paying  the  other  by  instalments. 

But  Brograve  was  an  object  of  envy  to 
the  Austins  ;  for  he  knew  that  his  son  was 
safely  landed  in  America,  as  a  letter  had 
been  received  from  him.  But  it  was  certain 
that  Edwin,  even  if  he  had  sailed  for  that 
country,  was  not  arrived, — because,  if  he 
had,  he  would  immediately  have  written 
to  his  parents.  Therefore  the  unhappy 
Austins  could  only  picture  Edwin  to  their 
imaginations  as  sculking  about  some  part 
of  the  United  kingdoms,  a  disgraced  and 
trembling  outcast,  a  reward  set  upon  his 

Hfe, 
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life,  and  his  only  prospect  an  ignominious 
death  :  for  though  the  money  which  he 
had  stolen  had  been  paid  by  his  father, — 
the  prosecutor,  being  well  convinced  of  his 
guilt,  would  not,  or  could  not,  give  up  his 
design  of  trying  to  make  an  example  of 
him  as  an  incendiary. 

A  circumstance  now  took  place  which 
called  the  feelings  of  the  susceptible  Au- 
stins hito  as  keen,  if  not  keener  agony 
than  they  had  as  yet  experienced,  though 
tlie  circumstance  itself  was  of  a  most  plea- 
surable nature.  They  were  one  day  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  a  gentleman  who 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  them,  and  who 
announcing  himself  to  be  an  attorney, 
said  he  was  come  to  communicate  to  them 
the  contents  of  a  will.  This  gentleman 
was  a  man  of  benevolent  feehngs ;  and 
seeing  in  the  countenances  of  both  an  ex- 
pression of  deep-rooted  care,  and  ob- 
serving   the  now  denuded  state  of  the 

house. 
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house,  (for  they  had  sold  all  the  furniture 
which  they  did  not  absolutely  want,)  he 
flattered  himself  that  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments had  occasioned  their  evident 
dejection :  he  therefore  felt  his  voice 
choked,  and  his  utterance  impeded,  by 
kind  and  agreeable  emotion,  while  he 
prepared  to  read  to  them  the  contents  of 
the  parchment  which  he  took  out  of 
his  pocket.  But  at  length,  shaking  off 
his  feelings,  he  read  with  a  firm  voice, 
expecting  to  be  interrupted  every  moment 
by  exclamations  of  joyful  surprise,  that 
*'  Joshua  Snelling,  &c.  gave  and  be- 
queathed to  James  Austin,  the  son  of  his 
first  cousin,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds ;  and  a  house  and  garden  in  Kent, 
besides  plate  and  furniture.'' — Surprise 
he  did  indeed  behold,  but  nojoj/  ;  and 
when  he  Iiad  ended,  he  saw  the  legatee 
clasp  his  hands  together  with  the  close 
convulsive  gra^p  of  agony,  while  sob- 
bing 
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bing  as  if  her  heart  would  burst,  his 
agitated  wife  hid  her  face  on  the  shoulder 
of  her  husband. 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?*'  exclaimed  the 
attorney  at  last,  after  a  pause  of  pity  and 
astonishment :  "  I  hoped  I  came  to  give 
you  joy — and  it  seems  that  the  good  news 
I  bring  has  only  served  to  distress  you  !" 

"  It  ought  not,  i^ir ;  but  in  these  first 
moments  it  does  5  for  joy,  I  fear,  our  hearts 
can  never  know  more,"  replied  Austin  in 
a  faltering  tone.  "  But  this  is,  I  knovv^ 
fir,  a  wrong  feeling,  and  an  ungrateful 
one  to  the  Being  who  has  thus  filled  us 
with  good  things,  especially  as,  though 
not  happy  ourselves,  it  will  be  a  great 
privilege  to  contribute  to  make  others  so. 
Come,  my  dear  wife !  cheer  up,  and  look 
our  good  fortune  bonnily  in  the  face !" — 
On  which  Mrs.  Austin  suddenly  exclaim- 
ing, "  If  he  should  be  safe  abroad,  hus- 
band, we  may  follow,  and  all  be  rich 
G  5  toge- 
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together  !"  wiped  her  eyes,  adjusted  her 
cap,  and  begged  the  gentleman  to  drink 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  make  himself  com- 
fortable while  he  staid.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes Austin  had  hinted  enough  of  his 
sad  story  to  affect  and  interest  his  audi- 
tor ;  who,  having  given  his  address,  and 
discussed  every  necessary  point,  thought 
it  right  to  leave  the  Austins  to  the  unre- 
strained indulgence  of  their  feelings ;  but 
when  he  bade  them  farewell,  he  desired 
Austin  not  to  scruple  to  employ  him  in 
any  way  that  could  be  serviceable  to  him 
or  his  son. 

Mixed  and  overpowering  indeed  were 
the  feelings  which  he  left  them  to  in- 
dulge !  and  for  awhile,  the  regret  that 
this  fortune  did  not  come  years  ago,  and 
soon  enough  to  have  given  Edwin  other 
prospects  in  life,  swallowed  up  the  sensa- 
tion of  thankfulness  for  its  having  come 
at  last :  but  more  proper  emotions  suc- 
ceeded. 
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ceeded,  and  the  evening  was  cheered  by 
the  whispers  of  consoHng  hope  and  the 
aspirations  of  pious  gratitude. 

"  Weil,"  said  Austin,  the  next 
morning  when  he  rose,  "  my  wealth  will 
be  of  use  to  poor  Brograve,  however; 
for  I  will  pay  his  outfit  to  America,  and 
lend  him  money  for  all  his-  purposes.'* 
Nor  was  it  long  before  the  now  even  af- 
fectionate Brograve,  assisted  by  the  libe- 
ral aid  of  Austin,  set  sail  for  America. 
The  latter  had  first  obtained  a  solemn 
promise  from  him,  that  he  would  not  re- 
proach his  son  when  he  saw  him  ;  but, 
as  severity  had  failed,  try  what  kindness 
would  do — ''  And  be  sure,"  added  he,  '^if 
you  meet  with  my  poor  boy,  or  hear  any 
thing  of  him ;  tell  him  we  are  become  rich, 
and  long  to  follow  him,  and  share  our 
plenty  with  him!" — ''Tell  him,"  added 
Mrs.  Austin,  "  that  we  have  no  joy  in  our 
riches, till  he  shares  them  with  us!'*  And 

Brograve^ 
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Brograve,  more  moved  than  ever  he  was 
in  his  hfe,  wrung  their  hands  in  silence, 
and  left  them  with  a  full  and  achincr 
heart. 

Would  that  Edwin  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  escape  to  America !  would 
that  an  affectionate  father  had  been  has- 
tening to  him !  But  he,  obliged  to  hide 
himself  from  the  keen  eye  of  justice,  and 
not  daring  to  attempt  to  get  on  board  any 
vessel,  was  wandering  over  Ireland,  over 
Scotland,  and  over  England,  associating 
with  the  wicked  and  the  idle,  and  sinking 
consequently  every  day  still  lower  in  the 
scale  of  creation,  while  he  sought  to  drown 
the  sense  of  misery  in  drunkenness, — mi- 
sery increased  by  the  desertion  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  treachery  of  the  woman 
v/ho  had  been  his  seducer  and  his  ruin. 
Yes ;  wandering  thus  amongst  ruffians, 
and  wearing  the  disguise  of  one,  under 
a  feigned  name,  and  every  trace  of  his 

forme* 
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former  self  obscured,  exposed  to  all  the 
blasts  of  wintry  nights,  and  hiding  du- 
ring the  day  in  lone  unwholesome  dwell- 
ings, was  he  whose  birth  was  hailed  with 
the  warmest  parental  rapture,  whose  in- 
fancy was  reared  upon  a  mother's  bo- 
som, and  whose  welfare,  from  the  first 
hour  of  his  existence  to  the  present  ago- 
nizing one  of  his  shame  and  his  wicked- 
ness, was  the  first  object  of  a  father's  care, 
a  father's  prayers ! 

But  though  Hugh  Brograve  was  in- 
deed so  fortunate  as  to  reach  America  in 
safety  ;  as  change  of  place  does  not  pro- 
duce change  of  mind,  he  was  in  the  New 
V/orld  just  what  he  had  been  in  the 
Old  ;  and  having  joined  a  set  of  very  no- 
torious men^  he  was  stabbed  in  a  drunken 
frolic,  just  before  his  unhappy  father 
landed ;  and  was  dying  of  a  mortifica- 
tion, which  rapidly  came  on^  when  his 
too  late  repentant  father  sought  him  out, 

and 
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and  appeared  unexpectedly  at  his  bed- 
side. In  vain  did  the  afflicted  old 
man  hang  over  his  pillow  with  agoniz- 
inor  affection.  The  vindictive  Hus^h  load- 
ed  him  with  reproaches,  imputing  his 
crimes  and  even  his  untimely  death  to 
his  parental  severity  and  pernicious  sy- 
stem of  education,  and  died  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  unrelenting  an- 
ger on  his  lips; — and  the  wretched  father 
returned  to  England  childless,  poor,  and 
almost  broken  hearted. 

But  to  return  to  the  Austins — Though 
they  occasionally  suspected  the  life  Ed- 
win must  be  leading,  they  were  not  sure 
of  it,  and  it  was  necessary  they  should 
hope  in  order  to  exist.  They  therefore 
did  hope, — though  they  Vv-eli  knew  that 
had  their  son  any  good  tidings  of  himself 
to  impart,  he  would  have  written  imme- 
diately. They  felt  sensibly  indeed  the 
Ic-ss   of  Brograve's  society,  so   powerful 

is 
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is  the  tie  of  sympathy,  so  endearing  is 
equality  in  any  thing  ! 

"What  say  you,  wife?'*  siiid  Austin 
after  the  legacy- tax  was  paid,  and  he  had 
received  the  first  dividends  of  his  for- 
tune; *' what  say  you  to  paying  a  visit 
to  our  house  in  Kent  ? — And  suppose,  as 
change  of  scene  and  new  occupations 
are  of  use,  it  is  said,  to  the  sorrowful ;  sup- 
pose, I  say,  that  we  go  and  live  there  en- 
tirely ?  We  do  not  want  to  keep  shop 
now,  we  have  so  good  a  fortune,  and 
our  neighbour's  son  Ralph  would  be 
very  glad  to  take  it,  as  the  lad  wants  a 
business,  and  has  a  wife  in  his  eye.** 

'*  I  should  hke  it  of  all  things,"  said 
Ivlrs.  Austin  ;  "  and  if  we  do  not  approve 
of  our  new  house,  we  can  come  back 
again.  But  somehow,  since  our  poor 
child's  misconduct,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  look  our  friends  here  in  the  face 
as  I  used  to  do — and  I  shall  not  be  sorry, 

therefore. 
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therefore,  to  change  my  abode.  Be- 
sides, if  we  altered  our  way  of  living 
here,  people  would  say  we  were  grown 
proud." 

"  Yes,"  observed  Austin,  "  and  if  we 
did  not,  they  would  say  we  were  mean — 
so  we  had  better  go  at  once." 

*'  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  my  dear ; 
for  though  to  be  sure  I  can  never  be  a 
lady,  still  I  know  I  have  a  generous  spi- 
rit, and  if  I  am  visited  I  will  have  a 
good  table.*' 

*'  That  you  will,  I  am  sure/'  cried 
Austin  ;  "  and  I  am  glad  for  your  sake 
that  my  relation,  though  he  never  no- 
ticed me  during  his  life,  did  so  hand- 
somely by  me  at  his  death." 

Austin  immediately    settled  his  affairs 

at  L ,  departed  for  Kent,  followed  by 

regrets  from  his  acquaintance  and  friends, 
and  blessings  from  the  poor,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  was  settled  in  a  very  pretty 

house 
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house  on  Blackheath,  surrounded  by  a 
large  garden.  With  that  propriety  which 
always  accompanies  good  sense  in  every 
situation  of  Hfe,  Austin  resolved  to  have 
every  thing  necessary  for  comfort,  and 
nothing  for  show.  Their  establishment 
therefore  consisted  only  of  two  maid  ser- 
vants, and  a  gardener  who  did  not  sleep 
in  the  house^  but  in  a  cottage  adjoining ; 
and  he  kept  a  low  chaise  with  one  horse, 
in  which  he  could  with  safety  drive 
his  wife  round  the  beautiful  country 
surrounding  them ;  resolving  in  the 
summer  time  to  keep  a  saddle-horse  for 
himself  besides — if  he  could  do  so  on 
trials  consistent  with  his  resolution  to  set 
apart  such  a  sum  yesrly  for  charitable 
purposes.  Mrs.  Austin  had  certainly  not 
been  so  happy  since  her  misfortunes  as 
she  now  was ;  for  she  had  constant  and 
pleasant  occupation  in  arranging  her  new 
house  y  and  could  she  but  hope  to  live  to 

see 
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see  Edwin  in  it,  she  should  have  nothing 

more  to  desire ! Austin  too   had  his 

enjoyments ;  he  was  fond  of  a  garden, 
and  he  had  now  a  very  excellent  one  ; — - 
he  liked  old  china  too,  and  his  cupboards 
were  full  of  it ; — old  plate  he  had  also 
in  abundance,  and  so  much  more  than 
they  wanted,  that  he  wished  to  sell  part 
of  it : — but  his  wife  had  not  yet  done 
looking  at  and  admiring  it — nor  as  yet, 
since  winter  was  not  quite  set  in,  were  her 
fears  of  robbers  sufficient  to  induce  her 
to  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  chest  to 
the  safer  protection  of  their  banker  in 
London. 

Whoever  has  travelled  in  stage  coaches 
of  any  description  must  have  observed  the 
excessive  and  unconquerable  taciturnity 
of  some  of  the  passengers,  and  the  uncon- 
querable garrulity  and  communicativeness 
of  others;  and  ''  Whose  house  is  that, 
sir  ?'*  has  been  often  answered  by  a  tor- 
^  rent 
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rent  cf  unnecessary  and  tedious  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  parties  residing  in  it. 
As  Ausdn  was  getting  out  of  his  gig  at 
his  own  door  while  a  stage  coach  was  pass- 
ing, one  of  the  passengers  said,  "  What 
a  pretty  house  that  is !  and  though  lonely, 
what  a  lovely  situation  !" 

"  Yes,  madam,  it  is,"  replied  a  com- 
municative traveller,  "  and  that  old  man 
you  see  at  the  door  is  its  owner.  He  was, 
I  am  told,  a  shopkeeper  somewhere,  when 
Mr.  Snelling,  his  distant  relation,  died 
and  left  him,  besides  a  handsome  fortune, 
that  house  and  garden,  with  plate,  furni- 
ture, and  so  forth  !  There  was  a  lucky 
man,  madam  !*' 

"  He  was  indeed,  sir ;  and  I  hope  he 
will  have  the  spirit  to  spend  his  money, 
now  he  has  gotten  it !" 

"  Why,  madam,  he  is  no  dasher.  I 
waited  on  him  on  a  little  business  the  other 
day ;  and  if  his  wife  had  not  been  at  home 

I  should 
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I  should  not  have  known  half  what  he 
had  gotten  by  his  relation's  will.  But  she 
showed  me  a  great  chestful  of  beautiful 
old  plate,  and  such  fine  old  china !  but 
some  of  the  phte  they  are  going  to  sell 
soon  :  and  indeed  I  advised  their  moving 
it  all ;  for  it  really  is  not  safe  in  such  a 
place  to  have  so  much  valuable  matter  in 
the  house.'' 

"  Very  true,  sir/'  said  the  lady,  and 
began  a  long  story  of  house-breakers,  and 
the  danger  of  a  friend  of  hers ;  which  story 
was  answered  by  one  of  a  similar  kind  by 
the  gentleman :  while  apparently  half  if 
not  quite  asleep  in  the  corner  sat  a  middle- 
aged  man,  wrapped  up  in  a  great  coat, 
who  had  seemed  all  tht  time  totally  un- 
interested in  the  conversation  that  was  go- 
ing forward.  This  person,  when  they 
were  on  the  middle  of  the  heath,  desired 
to  be  set  down ;  and  as  he  got  out,  he 
wished  his  fellow-passengers  a  good  even- 
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ing,  though  in  an  uncourteous  tone  ;  and 
the  lady  meeling,  as  he  spoke,  a  glance 
from  his  dark  eyes,  which  was  not  cer- 
tainly of  an  admiring  nature,  she  declared, 
when  he  was  gone,  that  she  did  not  like 
his  looks,  and  was  very  glad  they  had 
got  rid  of  him.  Alas!  the  lady  hap- 
pened to  be  more  right  than  such  hasty 
physiognomists  commonly  are. 

The  preceding  week,  Austin  had  driven 
his  wife  to  London,  where  she  had  made 
many  purchases ;  and  ever  since  her  re- 
turn he  had  seen  her  very  busy  at  her 
needle,  while  sometimes  he  had  surprised 
her  weeping  over  her  work.  There  was 
a  time  in  the  year  when  he  had  seen  her 
thus  before,  and  his  'own  feelings  gave 
him  a  clue  to  hers ;  but  he  said  nothing, 
and  took  no  notice  of  her  emotion. 

The  day  after  the  conversation  in  the 
stage  coach  took  place  was  passed  by  both 
parents  in  evident  dejection  and  silent  abs- 
traction. 
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traction,  except  when  one  of  them  made 
an  effort  to  talk,  in  order  to  conceal  agi- 
tation, or  to  endeavour  to  amuse  the  other. 
The  dinner  was  as  usual,  with  the  single 
addition  of  2i  favourite  disk  of  Edwin* s; 
but  the  meal  was  scarcely  tasted,  and  cer- 
tainly not  enjoyed. 

In  the  evening,  Austin  drew  his  chair 
closer  to  his  wife's,  and  holding  her  hand 
in  his,  while  he  rested  his  right  foot  on 
the  fender, — "  My  dear  wife,"  said  he, 
*'  we  are  very  silly  people,  and  needlessly, 
I  suspect,  increase  our  own  miseries,  by 
hiding  in  our  bosoms  what,  if  shared, 
would  be  less  painful.  I  know  that  I  have 
been  going  about  all  day  with  a  conscious- 
ness which  it  would  have  lightened  my 
heart  much  to  mention  to  you.'* 

"  And  I  am  conscious  of  the  same," 
replied  Mrs.  Austin,  bursting  into  tears  ; 
"  but  I  feared  to  affiict  you  by  reminding 
you  that  this  is  our  poor  boy's  birthday.'* 

"  And 
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'^  And  I  you,"  said  Austin  in  a  falter- 
ing voice  ;  '•  but  I  did  not  forget  it,  nor 
have  I  indeed  ever  forgotten  it." 

"  Neither  have  I,  husband ;  and  per- 
haps you  will  laugh  at  me,  but  I  must 
tell  you : — I  always,  you  know,  used  to 
make  something  for  him,  cr  buy  him  a 
present  on  his  birthday ;  and  I  have 
done  the  same  ever  since  vve  lost  him. 
Last  year  I  made  him  new  shirts :  this 
year  I  made  him  some  neckcloths,  but 
finer  than  ever, — the  finest  I  could  get,  in 
honour  of  our  new  riches.  See  here, 
James !  what  handsome  ones  they  are  1" 
(taking  one  out  of  her  work-drawer.) 
Austin  certainly  did  not  laugh,  and  at  first 
he  could  not  speak. 

"  I\Iy  love,"  said  he  at  length,  '•  and 
truly  the  wife  of  my  heart,  I  should  hardly 
laugh  at  a  proof  of  tenderness  which,  if  it 
be  a  weakness,  1  have  been  guilty  of  my- 
self: for  /  too  have  always  remembered  our 

poor 
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poor  child's  birthday,and5  as  usual,  bought 
him  a  present.  Last  year  1  bought  him 
books:  this  year  I  was  tempted  by  this  gold 
watch  and  chain,  (giving  it  into  her  hand,) 
that  he  may  know,  whatever  he  may  have 
deserved  from  us,  I  never  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  errors  forgot  he  was  my  child, 
and  a  most  dear  one  too !"  Here  a  pause 
of  strong  emotion  succeeded,  and  the  glit- 
tering gift  was  laid  on  the  table  again, 
dimmed  with  a  mother's  tears. 

To  this  mournful  silence  succeeded  the 
usual  soothing  topics  of  hopes  to  come, 
of  repentance  in  Edwin,  of  reunion  with 
him  in  another  country,  or,  if  not,  cer- 
tainly in  another  world, 

Alas!  how  different  at  that  moment 
were  the  feelings  and  the  prospects  of  the 
ill-fated  Edwin !  Those  affections  which 
formed  the  only  solace  of  his  parents* 
griefs,  and  inspired  them  with  ever-sooth- 
ing hope,  served  but  to  increase  the  agony 

of 
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of  his,  and  to  add  bitterness  to  the  dictates 
of  despair.  Still  he  in  fancy  heard  his 
father's  kind  and  deeply-impressive  ac- 
cents, still  saw  his  mother's  eyes  turning 
on  him  with  looks  of  ever-admiring  fond- 
ness; while  that  devotion  terror-bred 
which  raised  his  faded  eyes  to  heaven, 
murmured  out  for  them  the  prayer  he 
dared  not  breathe  for  himself. — Still  did 
he  recall  with  vain  but  tender  regret  the 
humble  abode  of  his  beloved  parents, 
and  could  he  but  once  more  repose  be- 
neath the  paternal  roof,  he  thought  his 
utmost  wishes  would  be  indeed  accom- 
plished. 

But  that  parental  home,  that  mother's 
smile,  that  father's  love,  which  he  well 
knew  not  even  his  crimes  had  deprived 
him  of,  shone  on  him  through  the  thick 
gloom  of  his  surrounding  misery,  like  the 
distant  and  envied  light  of  some  high- 
seated  dwelling  to  the  closing  eyes  of  a 
H  benighted 
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bcnigbted  aiid  sinking  traveller,-— holding 
oiitthe  tantalizing  promise  of  that  safety, 
and  that  comfort,  to  which  he  knows  that 
his  exhausted  strength  will  not  allow  him 
to  attain. 

Little  did  Edwin  suspect  the  improved 
fortunes  of  his  parents  ;  little  did  he  ima- 
gine with  what  new  and  mingled  feelings 
they  were,  in  their  now  elegant  abode, 
commemorating  his  birthday  1 

Austin  and  his  ever  sanguine  wife,  lost 
in  the  contemplation  of  happiness  to. 
come,  continued  to  sit  over  the  dying 
embers  of  their  fire,  till  the  hour  of 
eleven  struck, — till  the  maids  were  in  bed, 
— till  the  gardener  was  gone  home,  and 
all  seem.ed  at  rest  but  themselves.  ''  And 
here  we  are,"  cried  Mrs.  Austin,  "  sitting 
with  our  window  open,  as  if  we  were  in 
our  own  town!"  "However,'^  replied 
Austin,"  there  is  no  one  to  see  us :  but  I, 
will  first  go  and  see  that  the  other  part  of 

the 
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the  house  is  secure,  tlien  return  to  close 
this  shutter,  and  lock  up  the  watch.  Mrs, 
Austin  meanwhile  set  the  candles  on  the 
chimney-piece,  while  she  folded  up  neatly 
on  the  table  the  neckcloths  which  she 
had  taken  out  of  the  drawers,  turning 
her  back  to  the  window  as  she  did  so. — 
While  thus  employed,  she  heard  from  the 
parlour  adjoining  a  violent  noise,  as  of 
persons  making  a  forcible  entry ;  ami 
opening  the  door,  she  saw  her  husband 
struggling  with  two  men.  Screaming  vio- 
lently she  was  rushing  forward  to  his  assist- 
ance, when  she  was  forcibly  held  back  b}' 
some  one  behind  her,  who,  no  doubt  at- 
tracted by  the  glittering  of  the  watch,  had 
entered  the  house  at  the  window  ;  and  as 
she  redoubled  her  cries,  her  assailant  ex- 
claimed with  a  dreadful  oath,  ''  Til  silence 
you,  woman.'*  Then  with  a  knife  he  in- 
stantly struck  her  bleeding,  dying,  though 
not  insensible,  on  the  ground;  and  he  was 
H  2  proceediKg 
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proceeding  to  assist  the  work  of  death 
in  the  next  room,  when  the  light  from 
the  chimney-piece  glared  on  the  face  of 
Mrs.  Austin,  who  now  turned  her  closing 
eyes  towards  him  ;  and  while  terror  and 
astonishment  bereaved  him  of  the  power 
of  motion,  he  in  his  victim  saw  and  re- 
cognised his  mother ! 

Spite  of  his  disguise  (for  what  can  hide 
a  child  from  the  quick  eye  of  an  affec- 
tionate mother  ? )  she  saw,  she  recognised 
him  ;  and  when  she  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  him  in  token  of  forgiveness,  as  she 
read  the  wildness  of  horror  and  surprise 
on  his  countenance,  he  uttered  a  deep 
groan,  and  sunk  in  agony  beside  her.  It 
was  indeed  her  wretched  and  guilty  son  ; 
who  having  at  length  joined  a  gang  of 
highwaymen  and  housebreakers,  one  of 
whom  was  the  man  in  the  stage-coach, 
had  been  called  upon  by  his  comrades 
that  night,  on  his  return  from  a  distant 

scene 
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scene  of  villany,  to  join  them  in  an  attack 
on  a  house  full  of  plate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ! — Maternal  tenderness,  the  ruling 
passion  still  strong  in  death,  revived  Mrs. 
Austin  for  a  while  ;  and  raising  herself 
with  great  effort,  she  gazed  with  anxious 
inquiry  on  Edwin  j  when  seeing  her  hus- 
band nearly  overpowered  by  the  ruffians, 
she  uttered  a  noise  of  affright,  and  pushed 
Edwin  with  her  arm  as  he  lay. — That 
action,  and  his  father's  voice  in  a  tone  of 
entreaty  and  distress,  roused  him  from  his 
momentary  stupor ;  and  seizing  the  knife 
yet  reeking  with  a  mother's  blood,  he 
rushed  between  his  prostrate  father  and 
the  uplifted  blow  of  destruction — while 
his  astonished  comrades  beheld  their  ac- 
complice converted  into  their  assailant. 

Whatever  was  the  cause,  they  found 
he  fought  in  earnest ;  but  they  had  given 
him  a  wound  which  would  soon  have 
made  him  defenceless,  when  the  gardener, 

and 
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and  a  friend  who  had  been  luckily  deep- 
ing at  his  houee,  hearing  the  ncise,  rushed 
in  armed  with  clubs ;  and  the  villains 
were  glad  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat 
through  the  window. 

The  anxious  wife  and  apprehensive 
mother  seemed  to  struggle  with  death  till 
this  glad  moment  arrived.- — She  had  seen 
her  wretched  son  fly  to  save  his  fkither's 
lifej  and  she  had  seen  him  acconipiish  his 
purpose !  It  was  enough  ; — and  when 
Edwin^  again  throwing  himself  beside  her, 
exclaimed,  "  Mother,  mother,  don't  curse 
me,  1  have  saved  him,  I  have  saved  him  ! " 
hanging  over  her  in  agonies  that  mocked 
the  power  of  words, — while  her  husband^ 
exhausted  with  fatigue^  and  almost  pa- 
ralysed with  horror,  crawled  towards  her 
and  supported  her  head  upon  his  breast, 
— she  moved  her  lips  as  if  pronounting 
Edwin's  pardon  :  she  tried  to  press  his 
bloody  hand  to  her  mouth ;  then  falling 

back 
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back  on  the  bosom  of  Austin,  she  expired 
without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

At  this  moment  the  blood  from  the 
wound  which  Edwin  had  received  gushed 
out  with  frightful  violence,  and  he  fell  a 
corpse  upon  the  body  of  his  mother. 

When  the  gardener  and  his  friend  re- 
turned from  a  vain  pursuit  of  the  ruffians, 
wonder  and  horror  almost  chained  up 
their  faculties  as  they  beheld  the  scen-^ 
before  them,  and  saw  the  old  man  sittings 
like  one  bereft  of  reason,  gazing  on  hi:? 
dead  v»'ife  and  on  his  bleeding  child.  At 
length,  vi'ildly  starting  up,  he  exclaiuied, 
"  Take  notice,  he  is  my  son^ — he  saved 
ir.y  life ;  and  this  wound  he  received  in 
my  defence! — Why  don't  you  go  for 
help  ? — Monsters,  would  you  let  him 
bleed  to  death?'*  And  as  he  uttered 
the  last  word  he  sunk  iiito  a  stupor  that 
lasted  several  hours. — But  vain  was  every 
aid  administered  to  Edwin ;  and  even  pa- 
rental 
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rental  tenderness,  when  Austin's  senses 
were  thoroughly  restored,  could  not  re- 
gret that  he  did  not  survive  the  wound 
he  had  received. 

For  Austin  had  now  the  mournful  sa- 
tisfaction of  seeing  his  son  interred  by 
the  side  of  his  mother,  his  crime  con- 
cealed, and  only  his  preservation  of  his 
father  known : — for  who,  as  death  had 
sealed  the  lips  both  of  the  culprit  and  his 
victim,  who  could  reveal  the  matricide? 
Edwin's  accomplices  had  escaped5and  even 
Austin  could  not  have  any  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  though  he  only  too 
strongly  suspected  it :  besides,  as  the 
coroner's  inquest  sat  on  the  bodies  while 
anguish  had  suspended  in  him  the  func- 
tions of  reason,  he  could  give  no  clue 
to  the  murder  likely  to  involve  Edwin  in 
any  suspicion  of  having  been  the  perpe- 
trator of  it.  Therefore,  v\  hen  Austin  re- 
covered his  reason,  he  had  the  satisfaction 

of 
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of  hearing  that  the  verdict  had  been  one 
of  "  Wilful  murder  against  persons  un- 
krioivn,'*  But  though,  in  spite  of  this  ver- 
dict, Austin  at  some  moments  believed 
that  his  wife  fell  by  the  hand  of  Edwin, 
at  other  times  he  convinced  himself  that 
Edwin's  only  guilt  was  that  of  having 
joined  a  band  of  ruffians  and  house- 
breakers. Still,  when  on  the  morning  of 
the  funeral  he  gazed  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  corpse  of  his  wife,  and  viewed 
that  face  which  he  had  loved  through  a/l 
its  changes,  that  face  which  it  was  the 
orilj/  hope  of  his  oppressed  heart  that  he 
should  soon  see  again  in  a  more  perfect 
state  of  being,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the 
other  coffin,  and  cast  a  startled,  doubting, 
and  bewildered  glance  on  the  face,  ojice 
as  dear,  of  him  who  had,  he  feared,  de- 
prived her  of  life. — Then  pointing  to  his 
dead  son  with  fearful  meaning  and  agoniz- 
ed expression^  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven 
H  5  in 
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in  pious  gratitude,  and  exclaimed,  "  Fa- 
ther I  1  thank  thee;  for  this  indeed  W2ls 
MfcF.cY.  Yes — poor  deluded  but  affec- 
tionate boy  1*'  added  he — "  whatever  were 
thy  crimes,  thou  hadst  thy  wish,  and  I 
have  been  spared  the  misery  of  seeing 
thee  die  upon  a  scaffold  1" 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  STRONGER. 

A  TALL,  rOUXDED  OX  FACT. 


It  is  a  well-known  saying,  that  '  le  vrai 
n'est  pas  toujours  le  vraisemblable,'  or 
that  the  tme  does  not  always  bear  the 
semblance  of  truth.  It  is  also  certain 
that  the  incidents  of  real  life  are  some- 
times more  incredible  than  any  thing  we 
read  of  in  fictitious  history  j  and  most  of 
us  can  remember,  probably,  some  well-au- 
thenticated fact  which  happened  in  our 
memory,  that  has  called  forth  the  sneer  of 
incredulity  when  it  has  at  a  distant  period 
been  communicated  to  others. 

"  Of  the  incidents  which  I  am  now 
going  to  relate,"  says  the  writer  of  ihe 
following  narrative,  "  1  was  myself  an 
eye-witnesSj  and  I  was  present  when  the 

heroine 
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heroine  of  my  tale  related  such  parts  of 
her  history  as  had  taken  place  before  I 
knew  her.  Still  I  am  well  aware  that, 
though  my  veracity  would  not,  nay  could 
not,  be  doubted  by  those  to  whom  I  am 
known,  I  might  be  deemed  by  strangers 
not  entitled  to  unquaHfied  belief,  because 
the  story  which  I  am  going  to  tell,  though 
certainly  le  vrai,  is  not  the  vraisem- 
blable/' 

I  WAS   the  schoolfellow  and  favourite 
companion  of  the  Honourable  Frederic 

H ,  afterwards  Lord  D .     True, 

I  was  some  years  his  senior  j  but  circum- 
stances had  so  much  endeared  us  to  each 
other,  that  we  mutually  forgot  the  dif- 
ference in  our  ages ;  and  when  I  left 
school  to  study  physic  at  Edinburgh,  the 
separation  was  painfully /<dt  by  us  both. 
I  had  saved  the  grateful  child  from  drown- 
ing, and  he  never  forgot  the  obligation  ; 
while  I,  on  my  side,  became  attached  to 

him 
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him  from  the  consciousness  of  the  benefit 
which  I  had  conferred ;  nor  did  absence 
or  distance  obliterate  either  from  the  mind 
of  the  other.  We  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence ;  and  when  I  went  to 
finish  my  studies  at  college,  in  order  to 
take  my  degree  at  the  university,  it  was  a 
great  joy  to  us  both  to  meet  again,  and  I 
was  at  least  half  a  year  at  Trinity  after 

Mr.  H was  a  resident  there.     At  the 

end  of  that  time  I  went  to  reside  in  a  pro- 
vincial town,  in  order  to  practise  my  profes- 
sion, H —  having  vainly  tried  to  prevail  on 
me  to  quit  physic  for  the  church,  promising 
me  a  great  living  in  his  father's  gift. 
I  had  beei^  settled  about  fifteen  years, 

when  H ,   who  had   married  at  an 

early  age  an  heiress  chosen  by  his  father, 

succeeded  to  the  title  of  Viscount  D ; 

but  soon  after  he  was  rendered  one  of  the 
most  unhappy  of  men  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  who  died  of  her  eighth  lying  in, 

leaving 
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leaving  him  one  son,  their  only  surviving' 
child.  Beauty  was  his  passion  :  but  his 
father  had  consulted  more  his  interest 
than  his  taste  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  and 

Mrs.  H had  certainly  every  qualiE^ 

cation  but  beauty.  However,  her  virtues 
and  her  talents  had  at  length  so  won  upon 
the  excellent  heart  of  her  husband,  that 
he  had  long  ceased  to  remember  that  her 
personal  charms  were  few,  when  death 
dissolved  an  union  which  had  been  a 
blessing  to  both^  and  my  disconsolate 
friend  wrote  to  beg  me  to  hasten  to  him 
in  my  double  capacity  of  friend  and  of 
physician,  i  did  so,  and  found  him  op- 
pressed not  only  by  the  grief  which  was 
already  overwhelming  him,  but  the  fear 
of  that  which  might  too  surely  be  irrt- 
pending;  for  he  thought  his  son  was  in 
great  danger  of  following  his  beloved  mo- 
ther. I  was  only  too  much  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  urged  an  immediate  removal 

to 
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to  a  warmer  climate :  to  be  brief,  I  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  that  I  might  devote  myself  en- 
tirely to  my  friend  and  his  child,  to  aban- 
don my  profession,  and  take  orders.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  returned  to  college,  and  in 
due  time  I  was  qualified  to  accept  a  very 
excellent  living  in  Lord  D— 's  gift, 
which  was  on  his  estate;  but  it  was 
given  to  a  gentleman  to  hold  for  me 
until  I  should  return  from  abroad.  1 
also  took  on  myself  the  office  of  tutor 

to  Lord  D 's  son  ;  but  just  as  every 

thing  was  settled  for  our  setting  off  for 
the  continent,  to  winter  in  some  milder 
climate  than  our  own,  the  object  of  our 
joint  anxiety  was  carried  off  in  a  few  days 
by  an  miSammation  on  the  lungs  j  and 

for  many  months  Lord  D gave  way 

to  his  feelings  of  agonizing  regret,  in  a 
manner  that  alarmed  me  for  his  mind. 
But  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  became 
more  composed;  and  proposed  to  me  that 

we 
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we  should  resume  our  plan  of  leaving 
England,  and  travel,  without  fixing  any 
period  for  our  return.  In  the  interval 
between  his  quitting  college  and  his  mar- 
riage, Lord  D had  visited  the  con- 
tinent, and  had  imbibed  such  a  taste  for 
foreign  manners,  and  the  foreign  style  of 
levity,  that  he  would  fain  have  persuaded 
his  lady  to  reside  with  him  abroad  for  a 
few  years :  but  she  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  consent ;  and  he  loved  her 
too  well  to  urge  what,  he  saw,  was  dis- 
pleasing to  her.  Now,  however,  there 
was  no  obstacle  to  his  putting  his  design 
in  execution — and  curiosity  made  me  as 
eager  to  go,  as    preference    made    him. 

But   as  Lord   D ,     who    hsd    seen 

France,  was  unacquainted  with  Spain  and 
Portugal,  he  resolved  to  embark  at  Fal- 
mouth for  Lisbon,  and  enter  France  by 
the  Pyrennees,  To  Falmouth  therefore 
we  repaired  j   but  th£  wind  being  against 

our 
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our  embarkation,  v/e  were  reluctantly 
obliged  to  prepare  for  an  abode  of  per- 
haps many  days  at  an  inn.  The  de- 
lay, however,  was  of  little  consequence 
to  me,  as  I  was  deeply  engaged  in 
reading  Horace,  of  whom  I  was  meditat- 
ing a  translation :  therefore,  to  me  all 
places  were  nearly  alike:  but  that  rest- 
lessness, ever  the  attendant  on  recently 

experienced  affliction,  made  Lord  D 

very  impatient  of  our  enforced  delays. 

One  evening,  our  projected  walk  hav- 
ing been  put  a  stop  to  by  the  threatening 
appearance  of  the  clouds,  I  sat  down  to 

my  Horace;  and  Lord  D ,  as  was  too 

often  the  case  with  him,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  employ  his  mind  in  read- 
ing, or  writing,  began  his  walk  up  and 
down  the  room.  Suddenly,  however,  I 
was  conscious  that  he  turned  to  the 
window,  which  looked  into  a  large 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  it 

was 
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was  not  loHfx  before  1  heard  him  exclaim, 
"  Heavens  !  what  an  aifq-cl!  **  However, 
I  went  on  reading ;  for  knowing  his  pas- 
sion for  children,  and  having  seen  a  very 
lovely  child  about  the  house,  I  concluded 
this  sweet  girl  was  ncv/  playing  in  the 
garden. 

"  How  beautiful !  Do,  Moreton,  come 
and  look  at  her  1 "  again  cried  Lord 
D~. 

"  Not  ROW,  my  dear  lord,  for  1  have 
seen  her,  and  she  is  very  pretty  indeed," 

"  Pretty  !  she  is  an  angel !  and  I  won- 
der you  did  not  mention  her  to  me  !  '**  I 
replied  not,  for  I  was  again  engrossed  by 
my  book.  Soon  after  he  exclaimed, 
*^  She  will  be  v^-et,  I  am  sure  she  will ; 
and  here  is  a  storm  coQjing,  and  she  is 
at  the  end  of  the  garden.  What  can  I 
do?'' 

''1:101''  said  I.  ''  Can't  you  qo,  as 
you  have  your  great  coat  on,  and  take 

her 
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her  up  under  your  arm,  and  wrap  her  up 
ia  it,  and  bringkher  in  :  " 

"  'Sdeath  !  Moreton,  are  you  mad  ? " 
cried  Lord  D indignantly  ;  and  im- 
mediately rising,  I  ran  to  the  window, 
where  I  must  own  that  I  saw,  with  more 
pain  than  pleasure,  not  a  pretty  child,  but 
the  most  perfectly  beautiful  woman  I 
ever  beheld  !  She  was  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing, nearly  resembling  that  of  a  widow  ; 
but  her  glossy,  waving  auburn  hair,  parted 
a  la  I\  fa  donna,  relieved  the  exquisite 
white  of  her  forehead,  preventing  the 
usual  unbecomingness  of  a  widow's  cos- 
tume. Rer  cheek  was  pale ;  but  her 
complexion  was  so  transparent,  that  the 
least  emotion,  or  movement,  crimsoned 
every  part  of  it.  Ker  eyes  were  hazel^ 
large,  and  almost  fierce  in  their  expres- 
sion— her  features  faultless  in  their  form- 
ation— and  her  person,  tall  and  well  pro. 
portioned,  though  thin  to  a  fault,  was  in 

every 
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'every  respect  worthy  of  her  face,  and  gave 
to  her  whole  appearance  a  dignity  and 
a  beauty  which  I  never  saw  before,  nor 
have  ever  seen  since  in  woman.  To  be  sure 
I  did  not,  on  my  first  survey,  see  all  I  have 
above  described ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  be- 
held her,  than,  aware  of  Lord  D 's 

admiration  of  beauty,  and  that  the  heart  is 
never  so  susceptible  as  after  recent  afflic- 
tion, I  felt  an  involuntary  fear  that  this 
lovely  incognita  would  captivate  him;  for, 
with  the  conviction  of  her  beauty,  came 
over  my  mind,  at  the  same  time,  a  dis- 
taste to  her  expression  of  countenance, 
and  an  apprehension  that  she  v\as  ill  cal- 
culated to  make  up  to  my  beloved  pa- 
tron the  loss  of  his  admirable  wife. 

While  I  was  contemplating  her  as^ar- 
ecUy,  though  not    as  delightedly,  as  my 

friend  had    done,  Lord  D left  the 

room,  seized  an  umbrella;  and  running  to 
meet  the  lady,   who  was  leaning  on  the 

arm 
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arm  of  a  short,  thick,  odd-looking  wait- 
ing-maid, he  reached  her  just  as  the 
shower  fell,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
conveying  her  safe  from  the  rain  to  the 
house.  I  had  gone  to  the  hall  door  to 
wait  for  them,  that  I  might  have  a  nearer 
survey  of  her  beauty,  and  I  set  down  my 
poor  patron  as  a  lost  man,  when  I  saw  the 
graceful  sweetness  and  lady-like  self-pos- 
session with  which  she  thanked  him  for 
his  attention,  and  listened  to  the  soft  and 
winning  accents  of  her  voice.  Then, 
taking  the  arm  of  her  servant,  she  with- 
drew to  her  own   apartment,    and  Lord 

D ,  with  a  deep  sigh,    returned    to 

ours.  "  Aye— it  is  all  over  with  him, 
poor  man!"  said  I  to  myself;  and 
piqued,  provoked,  and  alarmed,  I  began 
reading  aloud  such  parts  of  Horace  as 
reflected  on  women ;  and  though  I  had 
not  read,    or    thought    of,    the   passage 

since 
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since  I  was  a  boy  at  school  and  had 
acted  Castalio,  I  caught  myself  several 
times  during  the  evening  repeating  his 
celebrated  speech — 

"  Who  lost  Mark  Antony  the  world  ?  Avvoman!" 

Nor  did  I  read  without  thundering  out 
very  impressively — 


deceitful  woman, 


To  the  first  tempter  lewdly  she  inclined 

Her  soul,  and  for  an  apple  damn'd  mankind !  " 

But  I  really   believe  Lord  D nei-ti£v 

ther  heard  my  Horace  nor  my  Otway  ;  ^n 
for  he  sat  in  a  sort  of  abstracted  silence, 
which  alarmed  me  for  the  danger  of  his 
heart  more  than  any  loud  praise  of  the 
beautiful  incognita  would  have  done.  At 
length,  however,  he  said,  "  Moreton, 
who  can  that  woman  be?  Her  air  and 
carriage  bespeak  her  to  be  somebody  of 
distinction  :  let  us  inquire  concerning  her 

of 
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of  the  waiter.  And  he  was  accordingly 
summoned.  But  all  he  knew  of  her  was, 
that  she  had  arrived  there  the  day  before 
us,  on  her  way,  hke  ourselves,  to  Lisbon  ; 
that  she  never  stirred  out^  never  saw 
any  one,  and  received  no  letters ;  that 
they  did  not  know  her  name ;  and  that 
the  Welch  girl  whom  she  had  brought 
with  her  scarcely  spoke  English  enough 
to  be  intelligible.  He  also  added,  that 
she  seemed  very  unhappy,  and  frequently 
was  heard  to  pass  half  the  night  in  walk- 
ing up  and  down  her  apartment. 

''  Very  mysterious,  and  very  odd!"  ob- 
served I,  when  the  man  had  withdrawn. 

*'  Not  at  all,'*  answered  Lord  D 

with  quickness — "  She  is  evidently  a 
widow,  in  delicate  health  and  proba- 
bly reduced  circumstances,  going  to 
Lisbon  for  change  of  air;  and  having 
recently  lost  a  beloved  husband,  she  is 
naturally  enough   wretched  in  mind,  and 

can't 
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can't  sleep.     /  have  often  walked  half  the 
night,  Moreton." 

Now  what  ray  friend  said  was  very 
just.  Still  I  felt  a  great  desire  to  contra- 
dict it;  but  I  was  ashamed,  and  remained 
silent,  and  soon  after  we  parted  for  the 
night.  The  next  morning  when  I  rose, 
the  first  objects  that  met  my  eyes  were 

the  lady  and  her  maid,  and  Lord  D , 

walking  together  in  the  garden;  and  as 
they  were  too  much  engrossed  in  conver- 
sation to  see  me,  I  busied  myself  in  stu- 
dying the  countenance  of  this  most  lovely 
of  women.  I  found  my  prejudice  against 
her  increase  rather  than  diminish.  My  me- 
dical profession  had  given  me  some  of 
that  physiognomical,  or  rather  pathogno- 
mical  knowledge  which  distinguishes  me- 
dical  men.  Indications  of  insanity  are  cer- 
tainly discoverable  to  them,  when  unseen 
by  others,  from  their  habit  of  acute  observa- 
tion;  and  though  I  saw  no  marks  of  de- 
rangement 
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rangement  about  this  unknown  beauty,  I 
discovr?red,  in  the  quick  motion  and  per- 
turbed expression  of  her  eye,  symptoms 
of  alarm,  suspicion,  and  disquiet,  which 
told  me  all  was  not  at  peace  within,  and 
that  she  had  something  to  conceal.  But 
I  saw  that  her  beauty  had  so  completely- 
dazzled  Lord  I) ,   that  he  was  quite 

unconscious  her  countenance  was  not  one 
to  dwell  upon  with  confidence  and  plea- 
sure ;  and  I  hurried  down  stairs,  from  a 
silly  feeling  as  if  my  presence  would  be 
a  sort  of  protection  to  him  from  the  dan. 
gers  that  assailed  him. 

*'  How  do  you  to-day,  Moreton  ?"  said 

Lord  D with  more  vivacity  than  he 

had  lately  exhibited  ;  and  before  I  could 
even  get  in  a  "How  do  you  do,  my  lord?" 
he  continued :  "  This,  madam,  is  the 
kind  and  tried  friend  I   was  mentionin^r 

o 

to  you,  who  has  promised  never  to  for. 
VOL.  III.  I  sake 
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sake  me,  but  share  my  fate  whatever  it 
may  be.'* 

"  Happy  you,  sir,  in  possessing  such  a 
friend!"    replied  the   lady    with   a  faint 

smile.  She  might  have  called  Lord  D 

"  Sir,"  even  though  she  was  apprized 
of  his  rank :  still  I  felt  an  irresistible 
desire  to  let  her  know  his  rank,  though 
of  my  real  motives  I  am  not  certain. 

1  have  often  ridiculed  in  others  th<s 
fondness  for  showing  their  intimacy  with 
and  knowledge  of  great  people.  Still,  as  I 
have  almost  always  observed  that  those  who 
are  most  ready  to  laugh  at  this  weakness 
in  others,  infallibly  fall  into  it  themselves 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity,  1  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  one  of  my  motive^ 
for  calling  my  friend  by  his  title  as  soon 
,as  I  could,  was  not  the  wish  of  impressing 
her  with  an  idea  of  my  importance  in 
having  a  lord  for  my  friend*  But  what- 
♦  ever 
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ever  was  the  cause,  It  is  certain  that  I  very 
soon  made  an  opportunity  of  saying  "  My 
lord,  will  your  lordship — "and  as  I  did  so, 
L  have  no  doubt  but  that  1  looked  at  the 
incognita,  with  an  expression  which  seem- 
ed to  say,  "  There !  do  you  hear  that  ? — 
You  are  talking  thus  familiarly  with  a 
lord  I"  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
suspicion  by  the  look  which  she  gave  me 
in  return  ;  for  while 

"  That  eye  dropt  sense  distinct  and  clear 
As  any  muse's  tongue  could  speak," 

it  seemed  to  say, — "  Well,  and  what 
then  ?  I  have  seen  a  lord  before, — aye, 
and  think  it  no  such  mai*vellous  fine  thing 
to  be  the  friend  of  one  :'*  and  I  felt  the 
blood  rush  into  my  face,  as  a  sort  of  half 
smile  as  if  in  contempt  played  on  her  beau- 
tiful lip.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
those  dialogues  of  looks  which  this  lady 
and  myself  from  that  hour  to  the  last  of 
I  2  our 
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our  acquaintance  very  frequently  held  ; 
and  when  I  thus  do  justice  to  the  powers 
of  her  expression,  I  flatter  myself  that 
my  readers  will  believe  I  was  not  de- 
ficient in  similar  powers,  though  I  might 
perhaps  be  called  notwithstanding  a  very 
ugly  fellow. 

But  to  return  to  more  important  mat- 
ters. These  meetings  in  the  garden  took 
place  daily  ;  and  though  nothing  could  be 
more  proper,  or  more  guarded,  than  the 
lady's  behaviour,  I  saw  that  she  evinced 
every  day  more  and  more  satisfaction 
whenever  my  Lord  Delborough  first  ac- 
costed her:  still  her  look  seemed  the  result 
of  a  restlesSjUnhappyjand  undecided  mind; 
and  as  I  could  not  help  surveying  her  with 
very  scrutinizing  looks,  I  saw  that  she  was 
often  embarrassed  by  the  steadiness  of  my 
observation.  But  the  intercourse  was  at 
length  not  confined   to  the  garden : — 

Lord 
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Lord   Belboroucrh   offered    to   lend   her 

o 

books  ;  and  the  offer  being  accepted,  he 
carried  them  himself  to  her  room,  and 
was  rewarded  by  an  invitation  to  w'alk 
in.  But  she  kept  her  maid  in  the  room 
then,  and  did  the  same  in  future  when 
my  friend  visited  her  alone,  though  when 
he  was  accompanied  by  me  the  servant 
was  dismissed. 

Thus  did  we  pass  six  weeks,  and  they 
passed  rapidly  to  my  frieiul,  but  slowly  to 
??ie,  because  I  wished  what  I  persisted  to 
th^'nk  a  dangerous  intercourse  to  be  put  a 
stop  to  by  our  voyage.  However,  we  had 
acquired  some  necessary  information  dur- 
ing that  time  ;  for  we  had  learnt  both  the 
maiden  and  married  name  of  our  incognita. 
One  day  Lord  Delborough  said  playfully, 
but  evidently  with  a  view  to  give  her  an 
opportunity  of  namJng  herself,  "  I  have 
always  forgotten  to  present  my  friend  pro* 

periy 
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perly  to  you,  madam,  and  he  has  never 
done  me  the  favour  of  presenting  me.  But 
*  better  late  than  never.'  This,  madam, 
is  Mr.  Moreton,  formerly  Dr.  Moreton,  a 
learned  physician ;  but  as  doctor  is  not  a 
good  travelling  title, in  future  he  is  only  Mr« 
Moreton,  at  your  service. — '*  "  And  give 
me  leave,  madam,"  said  I,  "  to  present 

to  you  the  viscount  D of Hall, 

in  Rutlandshire,  and  Portman-square,  in 
London." 

"  But  who  is  to  present  me  to  you^ 
gentlemen?"  replied  the  lady,  blushing 
deeply,  and  forcing  a  smile^  though  an 
expression  of  great  distress  was  visible  in 
her  countenance;  then  recovering  herself 
as  rapidly  as  she  could,  for  she  saw  that 
even  Lord  D seemed  to  think  a  mu- 
tual disclosure  of  names  necessary,  she 
assumed  an  air  of  dignity,  and  replied, 
"  I  was  born  a  St.  Clair,  and  I  married 

a 
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a  Macdonald,*'  and  as  $h^  spoke  her  na- 
tional  pride  of  birth  flushed  deeply  o'er 
her  face,  and,  sprung  aa  she  waa  from 
'  The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair/  I 
saw  clearly  why,  at  the  sound  of  my  friend's 
rank,  she  had  turned  on  me  a  look  of  such 
calm  and  scornful  disregard.  *'•  Yes./' 
she  continued,  "  my  maiden  name  was 
Rosabel  St,  Clair ;"  and,  seeing  that  I 
regarded  her  with  a  scrutinizing  look 
which  she  probably  mistook  for  a  look 
of  su'^picion,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  m  ^, 
and  said,  <•  those  who  know  any  thing 
of  the  pedicjree  of  my  family,  must 
know  that  Rosabel  is  one  of  the  family 
names  of  the  St.  Clairs  ;  but  I  am  the 
1  \st  of  my  branch  of  th^it  noble  family. 
I  was  always  an  only  child,  and  I  was 
s  ■'on  an  orphan  ;  and  when  Colonel 
Macdonald  made  me  his  wife,  I  stood 
alone  in  creation,  without  near  tie  of  any 

Idnd. 
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kind.  But  he,"  she  added,  clasping 
her  hands  together  in  agony,  "  he  made 
up  to  me  for  the  loss  of  every  other 
tie.      He  was    my  all,    my    pride,    and 

for  some  years  my  blessing/  'Till 1 

lost "  here,    too  much  affected 

to  proceed,  she  reiired  into  her  cham- 
ber, leaving  my  poor  friend,  \\ho  sym- 
pathized only  too  deeply  in  her  alllic- 
lion,  as  much  affected  as  herself. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  returned 
to  us,  but  as  soon  as  she  did  she  ad- 
dressed us  thus :  "  It  is  so  painful  to 
me  to  recal  what  I  have  been,  and  to 
contrast  it  with  what  I  am,  that  I  shall 
disclose  as  much  of  my  situation  as  it  is 
right  for  you  to  know,  to  convince  you 
that  you  have  not  bestowed  your  atten- 
tions on  an  unworthy  object,  and  then 
finally  drop  the  subject.  When  the  great 
misfortune    of    my    life    took  .  place,    I 

resolved 
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resolved  to  quit  England  for  ever,  and 
try  by  change  of  scene  to  divert  my 
mind  from  images  of  past  happiness 
which  destroyed  my  peace.  1  had  no 
paternal  fortune ;  but  when  my  calami- 
ties occurred,  I  found  myself  possessed 
of  a  clear  five  thousand  pounds,  and  on 
that  sum  I  knew  I  could  live  decently 
in  a  foreign  country  ;  and  I  also  knew 
that  my  mind,  accustomed  to  depend  on 
itself,  and  capable  of  being  acted  upon 
by  new  scenes  and  interests,  would  gra- 
dually recover  its  tone  when  removed 
from  its  scene  of  suffering,  and  that  life 
might  once  more  become  interesting  to 
me.  At  present,  however,"  she  conti- 
nued in  a  tone  of  deep  dejection,  and 
absolute  despondence,  "  time  has  done 
nothing  fur  me  yet,  nor  entire  change  of 
scene,  because  I  am  still  in  Britain  5  but 
I  trust  that  when  I  am  once  settled  on 
1  5  some 
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some  part  of  the  continent,  I  may  be- 
come more  calm,  else  death  in  any  shape 
almost  were  welcome  1" 

Lord  D ,  excessively  agitated, could 

only  reply  to  this  mournful  address,  by 
broken  sentences  of  sorrow,  pity,  regret, 
interest,  attachment, esteem, and  so  forth: 
but  I  did  not  think  of  making  any  answer 
at  all,  being  wholly  absorbed  in  wonder  at 
that  almost  stern  independence  of  charac- 
ter, as  it  appeared  to  me,  which  had  led 
this  young  and  unprotected  woman  to  dis- 
regard the  soothings  and  support  of  her 
friends,  and  to  launch  out  on  the  world  of 
another  country,  like  a  female  adventurer 
seeking  as  it  were  her  fortune.  But 
had  she  friends  ?  was  the  question. 
Had, she  deserved  friends ?  Nor  could  I 
behold  without  a  feeling  of  dismay,  the 
total  want  of  religious  comfort  or  depend- 
ence which  her  language  evinced.     Not 

once 
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once  had  she  adverted  to  the  necessity 
of  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and  the 
comfort  which  the  deepest  sorrow  derived 
from  that  resignation  ;  but  she  appeared 
in  every  thing  a  self  poized  being,  wrest- 
ling with  only  mortal  strength  against  the 
anguish  which  fate  had  inflicted,  and 
proudly  resolved  to  prove  victorious  in 
the  combat.  But  my  infatuated  friend 
saw  nothing  in  her  character  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  her  beauty,  and  her  evi- 
dent wretchedness  only  made  his  bene- 
volent heart  yearn  towards  her  more 
fondly,  till  the  earnest  wish  to  be  her 
consoler,  and  her  husband,  became  tri- 
umphant over  every  other  consideration; 
and  I  soon  discovered  that  it  was  Mrs. 
Macdonald's  mourning  habit  alone  which 
delayed  the  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart. 
How  did  I  congratulate  myself  that  I  was 
not  so  vulnerable  to  the  power  of  beauty, 

nor 
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nor  even  to  the  more  lasting  attraction  of 
intellect  and  manner  1  Else,  I  too  might 
have  loved  this  fascinating  woman,  and 
tasted  the  agonies  of  a  hopeless  attach- 
ment— But  I  was  never  for  a  moment  in 
danger.  The  peculiar  expression  of  her 
countenance  had  alvvays  rendered  me  su- 
spicious, and  the  evident  haughtiness  of 
her  disposition  had  from  the  first  repelled . 
me.  Nor  had  her  mind,  though  power- 
ful, any  charm  for  my  taste  or  my  judge- 
ment; for,  though  superior,  it  was  not 
sufficiently  so  to  satisfy  either.  Like  the 
traveller  who  has  ascended  high  enough 
up  the  side  of  a  lofty  mountain  to  be  en- 
veloped in  clouds,  but  not  high  enough 
to  see  them  roll  away  beneath  him;  so 
Mrs.  Macdonald  was  sufficiently  elevated 
in  understanding  above  her  sex  to  think 
she  might  despise  those  restraints,  those 
rules  of  decorum,  and  those  usages  of  so- 
ciety. 
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ciety,  which  regulate  the  actions  of  in- 
ferior women,  but  not  wise  enough  to 
feel  the  necessity,  the  gracefulness,  and 
the  benevolent  utility  of  submitting  to 
such  restraints.  She  ielt,  in  her  imagined 
power  of  self-government,  that  her  inno- 
cence and  purity,  fortified  by  strength  of 
intellect,  did  not  need  the  protecting  aid 
of  the  customary  forms  of  society  to 
guard  them  from  attack.  But  she  did 
not  feel,  that  as  such  forms  are  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  women  exposed 
by  their  weakness  to  danger,  it  is  the 
more  incumbent  on  those  who  are  raised 
in  intellect  above  other  women,  to  submit 
to  the  salutary  restraints  of  decorum,  lest 
they  lead  their  less-gifted  sisters  into  dan- 
ger by  the  seductions  of  their  example. 
In  short,  her  talents  were  bright  enough 
to  shed  an  uncertain  and  lightning  bril- 
liancy in  her  path,  calculated  to  mislead 
rather  than  direct^    but   their  brilliance 

was 
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was  not  strong  enough  to  shine  with 
steady,  noon- day  radiance,  and  light  her 
with  safety  and  certainty  on  her  way. 

It  may  be  thought  surprising,  and  even 
impossible,  that  I  could  discern  so  easily 
the  defects  in  this  lady's  character,  and 
see  so  evidently  the  marks  in  her  of  some 
mysterious  sorrow,  some  probably  guilty 
secret,  while  Lord  D remained  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  both.  To  this  I  re- 
ply, that  Lord  D was  a  man  wholly 

devoid  of  suspicion,  and  not  gifted  with 
much  penetration.  Ke  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, even  blind  to  the  faults  of  those 
he  loved  ;  and,  being  wholly  free  from 
guile  himself,  was  never  apt  to  suspect  it 
in  others.     He  was 

"  So  pure,  so  good,  he  scarce  could  guess  at  sin, 
"  But  thought  the  world  without  like  that  within." 

Besides,   he  w^as  in  love,  and  love  cast  its 

own 
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own  beauteous  hue  over  all  that  he  be- 
held. As  the  effect  of  a  Claude  Lorraine 
glass  sheds  one  equal  and  beautifying 
tint  over  every  landscape  and  every  cloud, 
giving  warmth  to  coldness,  and  clothing 
barren  scenes  in  beauty;  so  love  made 
every  quality  in  this  charming  woman  as- 
sume a  charm  and  appear  a  virtue  in  the 
eyes  of  her  lover ;  it  gave  the  semblance  of 
tender  regret  to  the  gloom  of  conscious 
duplicity,  and  dignified  the  impetuous  in- 
equality of  her  temper  with  the  name  of 
quick  sensibility,  and  proper  self  respect. 
Whatever  were  my  ideas  relative  to 
this  viysterious  ivoman^  as  she  appeared 
to  me,  I  soon  found  that  they  were  con- 
fined   to    myself  alone,    and    that   Lord 

D 's  confidence  in  her  was  equal  to 

his  admiration.  At  the  end"  of  six  weeks 
the  wind  changed,  to  the  joy  of  us  all. 
But  when  we  were  on  the  point  of  being 

summoned 
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summcned  on  board,  Mrs.  Macdonald 
became  so  ill  that  she  was  forced  to  keep 
her  room,  and  our  voyage  was  conse- 
quently   abandoned ;  for    Lord    D 

declared  he  was  bound  by  powerful  ties 
not  to  leave  this  friendless  stranger  be- 
hind in  a  sick  bed;  and  I  was  forced  to 
acquiesce,  though  reluctantly,  in  the  jus- 
tice of  the  sentiment.     But  I  soon  found    ' 
that  honour  itself  forbade  my  friend  to   ^ 
leave  Falmouth  under  such  circumstances,   ^ 
as  he  owned  to  me  that  he  had  recently 
made  an  offer  of  his  hand  to  the  interest- 
ing widow;  and  that  the  excessive  agita-    - 
tion  which  his  proposal  had  occasioned,  ^ 
had  been  followed  so  closely  by  her  se- 
vere indisposition,  that   he  was  not  only 
obliged,  as  a  man  of  honour,  to  wait  to 
receive  her  ansiver   to   his  declarations, 
but  his  anxiety  on  account  of  her  illness 
was  increased  by  the  fear  of  having  caused 

it. 
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it.  At  length  she  recovered,  and  we 
were  again  admitted  to  her  presence : 
but  it  was  some  days  before  she  was  suf- 
ficiently  well  to  admit  Lord  D to 

address  her  again  on  the  subject  nearest 
his  heart.  At  length  however,  as  be 
himself  informed  me,  she  told  him  with 
considerable  emotion,  that  though  she 
was  afraid  she  should  never  be  happy 
herself,  she  was  willing  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  administer  to  his  happiness,  con- 
scious as  she  was,  that,  if  she  had  any  af- 
fections left  after  all  she  had  endured, 
those  affections  would  be  his,  and  would 
lead  her  to  study  his  comfort  in  every 
thing.  "  My  lord,"  added  she,  "  I  am  so 
gratified,  and  my  heart  is  so  touched 
by  the  devoted,  confiding  attachment 
which  you  have  shown  me,  that  I  swear 
to  you,  were  you  my  inferior,  and  a  beg- 
gar, I  would  have  consented  to  be  yours. 
So  sweet  is  it  to  be  loved,  and  so  parti- 
cularly 
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cularly  soothing  to. the  torn  heart,  which 
having  once  been  fondly  beloved,  has 
been  doomet;  to  mourn  over  the  cessation 
of  its  blessings.*'  When  my  friend  re- 
lated these  assurances  to  me,  I  did  not 
entirely  believe  in  them,  though  he  did; 
but  I  have  since  been  led  to  place  implicit 
reliance  on  their  truth,  and  to  admit  that 
what  she  thus  expressed  she  most  tho- 
roughly felt. 

The  morning  after  this  conversation, 
she  sent  for  us  both  into  her  apartment, 
and  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
in  which  my  friend  saw  only  the  confusion 
of  modesty  and  emotion,  but  in  which  I 
read  the  perturbation  of  a  conscious  and 
oppressed  mind,  she  told  us,  that  though 

she  saw  with  pleasure  that  Lord  D *s 

confidence  in  her  was  such  as  to  make 
liim  satisfied  wiih  what  she  had  narrated 
to  him  of  htr  story,  still,  for  the  s-a- 
tisfaction    of  his  friends,  (and   here  she 

turned 
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turned  on  ine  a  most  meaning  glance,) 
she  had  resolved  to  put  it  in  his  power  to 
gain  more  information  relative  to  her. 
She  therefore,  pointing  to  the  table,  on 
which  were  materials  for  writing,  begged 

Lord    D to  vvrite   down   what  she 

dictated,  and  the  result  was  the  following 
letter  inclosed 

To  Messrs.  M &  Co.  Bankers, 

Lombard-street, 

London, 
and  directed  to 

Mrs.  M^ 

the  wife  of  one  of  the  parties, 

iMadarn, 

You  would  greatly  oblige  a 
person  much  interested  in  the  inquiry, 
by  informing  me  in  a  letter,  addressed  to 
A.  B.  Post-Otiice,  Falmouth,  what  you 
know  or  think  of  Mrs.  Macdonald,  the 
widoA'  of  Colonel  MacdonalJ,  v\ho,  when 

you 
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you  last  heard  of  her,  was,  you  know, 
on  the  point  of  quitting  England.  Is  her 
character  equal  to  her  appearance  ?  and 
does  she  deserve  tlie  esteem  which  her 
conduct 3  and  manners,  seem  so  powerfully 
to  challenge  ? 

I  am. 
Madam, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
A.  B.       ., 
"  There  is  no  necessity,  none  in  the 
world,  for  an  appHcation  of  this  nature,^ 
observed  Lord  D ,  "  and  the  testi- 
mony of  this  lady  can  only  confirm  all  I 
already  think.'*  ;. 

"  But  Mr.  Moreton  looks,'*  replie4 
Mrs.  Macdonald,  "  as  if  he  approved  of 
the  application."  ,  ]> 

"  I  should  do  so/'  answered  I  gravely^ 
*'  if  it  were  made  in  a  proper  way  j  for 

why  should  not  Lord  D write  in  his 

own  name  ? " 

*'  Because, 
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"  Because,   if  I  am   not  what  I  seem, 

Mrs.  M would   be   more  likely  to 

write  openly,  and  ingenuously  to  A.  B. 
than  to  Lord  D ." 

"  O!  certainly,  certainly!"  interrupted 

Lord   D ',    "  nothing    can   be    more 

honourable  and  delicate  than  your  mo- 
tives— and  I  will  hear  no  objections  made, 
but  seal  and  send  the  letter  directly." 

I  therefore,  on  hearing  this,  saw  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  say  any  more  on  the 
subject;  though  I  felt  assured,  that  a  wo- 
man  who  really  wished  to  establish  her 
identity,  and  had  the  means  of  doing  it 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  would  have  set 
about  the  task  in  a  very  different  n^anner; 
and  instead  of  giving  one  reference, 
would  have  given  many,  and  not  have 
dictated  an  anonymous  letter  to  any  one. 
However,  my  opinion  was  of  no  impor- 
tance, and  the  letter  was  sent,  and  an- 

S2vered 
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swered  by    return    of  post.      It  was  as 
follows:  '  '^''' 

Sir, 

Your  letter  gave  me  pleasure, 
though  from  a  writer  unknown,  because  it 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
of  Mrs.  Macdonald  in  the  terms  which 
she  deserves.  Sir,  her  virtues,  and  her 
talents,  are  equal  to  her  beauty ;  and 
though  not  happy,  no  one  ever  deserved 
happiness  more:  but  she  is  only  too  mucH 
wedded  to  the  memory  of  a  very  bad, 
unfaithful  husband,  whose  sudden  death 
ought  to  have  been  a  source  of  rejoicing 
to  her^  as  well  as  to  her  friends. 
1  am. 

Sir,  ' 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A.  M. 

Lord   D 's   delight,    on   perusing 

this   letter,    could  only  be  exceeded  by 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Max:donald's  trepidation  on  its  deli- 
very ;  and  when,  having  read  it  herself, 
she  gave  it,  with  a  look  of  triumph,  to 
me,  her  face  became  of  a  hue  resembling 
death  itself.  When  I  came  to  the  part 
relative  to  the  sudden  death  of  Colonel 
Macdonald,  I  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
"  Sudden  death  !  I  did  not  understand 
the  death  was  sudden."  "  Sudden  1"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Macdonald,  echoing  my 
word — "  Sudden !  O  aye,  so  it  was  sud- 
den ;"  and  holding  her  hand  to  her  head, 
bhe  left  the  room". 

Reader,  though  well  convinced  that  a 
suspicio.us  is  an  unamiable  temper,  1  must 
honestly  confess  that,  at  this  moment,  a 
suspicion  of  a  most  horrible  nature  took 
possession  of  my  mind,  while  my  more 
generous  patron  remained  as  confiding  as 
before,  and  saw,  in  the  strong  emotion  of 
Mrs.  Macdonald,  nothing  but  a  very  na- 
tural distress  at  hearing  the  sudden  death 

of 
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of  her  husband  alluded  to.  But  then  he 
was  in  love,  and  I  not ;  and  a  man  who 
chooses  a  wife  under  the  delusions  of  pas- 
sion, appears  to  me  to  be  no  more  a  rational 
judge  of  the  results  of  his  actions,  than  a 
man  who  inlists  for  a  soldier  when  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  From  this  unfortu- 
nate moment  I  entertained  a  horror  of  my 
patron's  approaching  union,  and  [  was 
forced  to  quit  the  room  abruptly,  when  I 
learnt  that  as  soon  as  the  two  years  mourn- 
ing of  Mrs.  Macdonald  had  expired,  she 

would  become  the  wife  of  Lord  D . 

We  were  soon  after  summoned  on  board, 
as  the  wind  was  again  favourable ;  and 
after  a  short  passage  we  found  ourselves  in 
Portugal.  To  be  brief:  my  friend  was 
united  to  Mrs.  Macdonald  very  soon  after 
we  reached  Lisbon,  by  an  English  clergy- 
man, chaplain  to  the  factory  there.  I,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  witnessed  the  ceremony  ; 
nor  could  I  behold  without  the  greatest 

pain 
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pain  the  excessive  agitation,  and  the  cold- 

.  ness  almost  amounting  to  aversion,  which 

r^s-every   speaking  look  of    the    trembling 

[L  bride  evinced.    Yet  if  ever  there  was  a 

man  formed  to  inspire  love,  and  possessed 

of  every  qualification  to  retain   it  when 

once    inspired,    such    a  man  was  Lord 

D .     His  face   and    person  were  of 

the  first  order  of  manly  beauty,  and.  in 

temper,  and  attainments  of  various  kinds, 

IT  1 1  never  knew  his  equal ;  yet  it  seemed  to 

i-roe,    that  the  woman  to  whom  he  was 

-about  to  confide  his  honour  and  his  hap- 

.  piness    gave  him  her  hand  almost  with 

n  loathing  and  terror,  and  seemed  to  con- 

:i  sider  herself  as  a  devoted  victim  rather 

than  a  happy  bride.    But  the  bridegroom, 

i:"-vhoUy  blhided  by  passion,  saw  nothing 

but  the  proper  modesty  of  the  sex  in  the 

behaviour  of  that  unaccountable  being  ; 

and    his  happiness  was  as  great  as  my 

3c:anxiety.     I  hate  national  prejudices,  and 

VOL.  III.  K  it 
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it  has  always  been  the  study  of  tny  life  to 
conquer  mine ;  but  now,  in  spite  of  myself, 
my  old  aversion  to  the  Scotch  nation  re- 
turned, and  I  thought  of  Catherine  Nairn, 
v'ho  was  privy  to  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, till  I  felt  my  prejudices  against 
Scotch  women  get  a-head  of  me  with 
frightful  strength — And  the    new  Lady 

D was  born  a  St.  Clair,  and  married 

to  a  Macdonald !  and  her  first  husband 
had  died  suddenly  !  He  had  also  been  an 
unfaithful  and  bad  husband,  and  his  death 
ought  to  have  been  a  relief  to  her, it  seem- 
ed! Yet  she  was  not  only  wretched  beyond 
any  hope,  she  said,  of  ever  being  happy 
again,  but  had  evidently  a  weight  upon 
her  mind  ;  a  weight  that  sorroiv  only 
could  no:  create !  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that,  as  these  suspicions  were  uppermost 
in  my  mind,  they  did  not  show  themselves 
on  my  countenance ;  and  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  Lady  D observed    and 

understood 
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understood  the  character  of  the  looks  I 
gave  her ;  and  that  she  watched  me  as 
much  as  I  watched  her.  It  at  length  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  I  would  try  to  find  out 

whether  Mrs.  M ,  the  banker's  wife, 

was  a  respectable  woman,  and  her  testi- 
mony worthy  credit.  Accordingly  I  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  London,  to  inquire  concern- 
ing her,  without  naming  my  patron's 
marriage,  because  to  say  the  truth  I  was 
ashamed  of  it,  and  I  received  an  answer 
which  satisfied  my  mind  in  some  measure; 

for  it  stated  that  Mrs.  M was  one  of 

the  best  and  first  of  women,  and  so  rigid  in 
her  ideas,  that  no  woman  but  of  the  most 
unblemished  character  could  be  honoured 
with  her  friendship  and  countenance. 
This    was    much,     certainly,    in    Lady 

D 's  favour;    and  a  few  days  after 

I  received  this  letter,  I  said,  "  Has  not 

your  ladyship  written  to  Mrs.  M , 

your  friend,  to  announce  your  marriage  ?" 
K  2  ^     "  No, 
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*'  No,  sir,"  she  replied  with  great  ve- 
hemence and  indignation,  but  in  great 
confusion  also,  "  I  have  not  written,  nor 
shall  I  write." 

"  No?  dearest  Rosabel!  and  why  not?" 
asked  Lord  D . 

"  Because  I  do  not  feel  any  friendly 

disposition   towards   Mrs.  M .     She 

has  always  spoken  disrespectfully  of  my 
poor  husband ;  and  I  ask  you.  Lord 
D— ,  if  you  could  ever  have  treated 
and  considered  as  a  friend  the  person 
who  had  spoken  irreverently  and  unjustly 
of  the  wife  whom  you  regretted  ? " 

"  O !    certainly    not,''    replied    Lord 

D 5  "  I  enter  into  the  feeling — and 

do  riot  any  longer  vi^onder  at  your  si- 
lence." 

I  said  nothing,  but  I  believe  1  looked 
a  great  deal  j  for  Lady  D ^'s  eyes  re- 
garded me  with  peculiar  fierceness.  What 
she  had  said  might  be  fine  sentiment  and 

delicate 
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delicate  feeling,  but  I  thought  it  contrary 
both  to  gratitude  and  justice  :  for,  if  Mrs. 

M resented  as  a  friend  Colonel  Mac- 

donald's  ill-usage  of  his  wife,  that  wife 
ought  at  least  to  feel  grateful  for  the  se- 
verity of  animadversion  which,  however 
erroneous,  had  its  origin  in  kindness  to- 
wards her ;  and  1  thought  that  she  was 
bound  in  justice  and  proper  feeling  to  im- 
part to  Mrs.  M the  good  fortune 

which  had  befallen  her.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, utter  what  I  thought ;  but  I  could 
not  help  saying,  "  And  have  you  written, 
madam,  neither  to  friends  nor  relations 
to  announce  your  change  of  situation  ?  '* 

"  I  have  told  you  before,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied very  pettishly,  "  that  I  have  no  re- 
lations except  distant  branches  of  the  St. 
Ciairs,  who  perhaps  never  heard  of  me; 
and  as  to  my  friends,  all  recollection  of, 
and  all  connection  with,  my  native  coun- 
try  is  so  painful  to  me,  that  I  wish  to  be 

as 
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as  one  who  exists  not,  to  all  who  have 
ever  known  me :  and  most  truly  can  I 
now  say,"  looking  with  seducing  tender- 
ness on  her  hu^:band,  "  that  this  room 
contains  the  whole  world  to  me,  and  here 
all  my  wishes  centre." 

The  woman  who  spoke  thus  was  young 
and  beautiful  beyond  the  power  of  de- 
scription, and  the  man  to  whom  she  spoke 
vt^as  young  also,  an  idolater  of  beauty, 
and  of  feelings  the  most  impassioned  and 
'affectionate.  It  was  impossible,  therefore, 
for  him  not  to  think  ail  his  bride  uttered, 
or  did,  was  "  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreet- 
est,  best ;"  and  the  delusion  he  was  under 
seemed  to  render  him  so  happy,  that  I 
sighed  almost  with  envy,  while  I  felt  how 
impossible  it  was  for  me  to  be  so  deluded. 
Yet  still  it  was  to  me  inconceivable  that 
Lord  D did  not  feel  wonder,  if  no- 
thing   more,    at   Lady  D *s    neither 

writing  nor  receiving  letters  of  any  kind  : 

but 
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but  he  had  no  suspicions,  and  it  was  not 
my  duty  to  give  him  even  a  hint  of  mine. 

A!'ter  travelling  some  time,  it  was  re- 
solved that  we  should  take  up  our  resi- 
dence for  several  months  at  Lausanne, 
and  thence  proceed  to  Marseilles. 

While    we   were   at   Lausanne,  Lady 

D was  prevailed  upon  to  mix  occa- 

sion?.!ly  in  the  society  there  ;  but  not,  I 
observed,  till  she  had  fully  ascertained 
the  names  of  those  whom  she  was  either 
to  meet  or  to  receive.  In  these  societies, 
which  consisted  of  the  natives  and  a  few 
English  families  long  residents  at  Lau- 
sanne, and  foreigners  of  all  nations,  -she 
laid  herself  out  to  please,  and  succeeded 
to  her  utmost  wishes ;  not  that  htr  man- 
ner for  an  instant  bordered  on  levity>  or 
that  she  forgot  the  usual  dignity  which 
distinguished  her :  but  she  conversed 
much  and  generally,  and  on  a  variety  of 

topics  J 
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topics  ;  though  I  remarked  that  she  was 
more  popular  among  the  men  than  the 
women ;  as  the  latter,  spite  of  her  com- 
plaisance, were  not  slow  to  discover,  as 
self-love  has  great  quickness  of  discern- 
ment, that  she  felt  them  to  be  her  infe- 
riors in  the  scale  of  creation ;  and  that 
with  the  other  sex  only  could  she  converse 
on  equal  terms.  She  was  sometimes  i^lso 
prevailed  upon  to  join  parties  on  the  lake ; 
and  when  she  did  so,  many  boats  were  in 
the  habit  of  following  ours,  in  order  to 
catch  some  of  the  fine  and  touching  tones 
v;hich,  when  the  lake  was  still,  this  high- 
ly-gifted woman  condescended  to  breathe 
forth.  In  singing  the  plaintive  airs  of  her 
country,  she  was  in  my  opinion  unrivalled ; 
and  the  appropriate  expression  which  she 
threw  into  her  face  while  singing,  added 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  her  voice. 

But  these  water  parties  were  suddenly 

put 
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put  a  stop  to,  and  our  departure  from 
Lausanne  hastened  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstance  : 

We  were  rowing  along  the  lake  one 
day,  in  a  party  consisting 'of-  about  eight 

persons  besides  ourselves,and  LadyD , 

who  usually  wore  a  veil,  was  that  evening 
without  one,  as  she  had  dropped  in  the 
water  the  one  she  had  worn  when  she  left 
the  house,  while  entering  the  boat,  and 
had  therefore  given  it  to  one  of  the  ser- 
vants in  attendance  to  be  carried  home 
again.  She  was  this  evening  unusually 
animated;  when  suddenly  I  saw  her  coun- 
tenance change,  and  her  hand  applied 
to  her  hat  in  order  to  pull  down  her  veil: 
but  finding  she  sought  it  in  vain,  she  hastily 
applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  face ;  and, 
as  I  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  I  baw 
them  fixed  on  a  boat  which  had  just  pass- 
ed us  a  la  rame^  and  in  which  was  a  young 
lady  singmg. 

k5  "Who 
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"  Who  are  those  ?'*  said  Lord  D 

tb  a  Swiss  gentleman.  "  A  family,  I  be- 
lieve," he  replied,  "  just  come  from  Scot- 
land ;  and  with  them  is  a  Miss  Buchanan, 
who  is  at  this  moment  singing,  and  sings 
I  ani  told  like  an  angel, —  that  is,  almost  as 
well  as  Lady  D ." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  Lord  D — —  smiling. 
''  I  wish  I  could  hear  her.  I  should  like 
to  hear  a  lady  who  sings  almost  as  well  as 

Lady  D ;  and  as  they  are  resting  on 

their  oars,  our  rowers  may  easily  overtake 
them." 

"  Not  for  the  w'orld,"  exclaimed  Lady 
D :  "  pray  let  us  turn  about  instant- 
ly, and  make  for  the  shore  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, for  I  am  sure  that  dark  cloud  over 
our  heads  is  fell  of  mischief." 

"  Oh,  no,  of  nothing  but  a  little  harm- 
less rain,  against  which  we  are  prepared." 

"  You  may  think  so,  my  Lord  ;  but  I 
am  of  a  different  opinion.     I  believe  we 

shall 
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shall  have  a  tempest,  and  I  am  so  alarm- 
ed, so  nervous,  that  I  must  insist  on  re- 
turning directly." 

Lord  D did    indeed    read    such 

alarm  in  his  wife's  countenance,  that  he 
gave  orders  for  tacking  about  immedi- 
ately, and  they  were  obeyed;  while  the 
rest  of  the  company,  not  being  so  catidid 
as  he  was,  did  not,  I  am  convinced  by 
their  looks,  attribute,  as  he  did.  Lady 
D 's  wisii  to  return  home  to  appre- 
hensive nervousness,  but  to  the  dread  of 
her  hearing  singing  as  fine  if  not  finer 
than  her  own.  But  /imputed  different 
motives  to  her  conduct ;  and  when  she 
turned  a  look  of  anxious  inquiry  on  me, 
I  saw  that  she  read  in  my  eyes  the  anx- 
ious suspicions  which  I  felt. 

While  we  were  turning  round,  the  black 
cloud  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  Lord 
D' insisted  on  Lady  D 's  wrap- 
ping a  boat  cloak  round  her  j  and  as  she 

did 
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did  SO,  she  dropped  her  handkerchief  into 
the  lake,  which  was  instantly  carried  off  by 
a  wave,  and  irrecoverable  almost  as  soon 
as  lost. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  lost  my 

handkerchief ! "  cried  Lady  D in  a 

tone  of  dismay.  "  Lend  me  yours,  my 
dear  Lord,  to  hold  to  my  face,  in  case,  as 
I  feel  pain  there,  of  a  return  of  such  as  I 
felt  just  now.'' 

Lord  D felt  for  his  handkerchief 

directly ;  but  recollected  that  he  had  left 
it  on  the  shore,  while  assisting  his  lady 
into  the  boat. 

"  Provoking !"  muttered  Lady  D ^: 

and  as  her  eye  met  mine,  a  blush  of  con- 
fusion passed  over  her  pale  cheek. 

At  this  moment  we  were  turned  to- 
wards the  land,  and  we  beheld  two  ladies 
and  a  gentleman,  the  former  of  which 
were  standing  on  the  shore  dressed  in 
plaid  ribbands. 

"  See, 
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"  See,  Rosabel,  the  colours  of  your 
countr)'  !*'  cried  Lord  D . 

"  Is  Lady  D a  Scotch  woman  ? " 

cried  the  Swiss  gentleman.  "  Then  she 
would  like  to  know  her  countrywomen, 
for  those  ladies  are  part  of  the  Scotch  fa- 
mily in  the  boat ;  and  as  we  must  land 
near  them,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  present 
them  to  her  ladyship." 

As  he  said  this  I  turned  my  eyes  on 

Lady  D ,  and  sa'.v  her  sink  pale  as 

death  on  the  shoulder  of  her  lord.  I  con- 
cluded therefore  that  she  knew  the  moment 
of  detection  and  discovery  was  now  arrived ; 
and  that,  whatever  her  story  was,  a  meet- 
ing with  these  ladies  would  disclose  it. 
Wherefore  then  was  I  not  eager  to  expedite 
this  moment  ?  and  why  did  I  shrink  from 
a  scene  that  I  had  so  long  desired  ?  for  I 
did  shrink  from  it,  and  I  trembled  with 
apprehension  equal  to  that  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Rosabel.  No  doubt  my  predo- 
minant 


minant  feeling  was  a  dread  of  my  patron's 
happiness  being  destroyed  by  the  disco- 
very :  but  I  suspect  that  pity,  and  a  sort 
of  unconscious  interest  which  I  felt  in  her 
fate,  made  me  thus  averse  to  what  I  had 
before  desired  ;  and  while  she  lay  nearly 

fainting  on  Lord  D 's  arm,  with  her 

face  hidden  on  his  shoulder,  1  was  con- 
triving how  I  could  skrcen  her  from  the 
observation  of  those  to  whom  her  evident 
indisposition  made  an  introduction,  when 
we  landed,  entirely  improper.  In  the 
mean  while  the  boat  rapidly  advanced  to- 
wards the  land,  and  the  strangers  were 
evidently  awaiting  its  approach.  No- 
thing, thought  I,  can  now  save  her 
from  a  public  exposure,  but  a  miracle ; 
and  an  involuntary  "  Gracious  Heaven  !  " 

escaped  me.  It  roused  Lady  D from 

her  mournful  stupor ;  and  raising  her 
head,  she  cast  on  me  I  thought  an  appeal- 
ing look,  and  a  look  of  such  woe  !  I  felt 

it 
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it  deeply  ;  and  approaching  her,  I  said, 
"  Dear  lady,  I  wish  I  did  not  see  yoii 
thus." 

At  this  moment  the  dark  cloud  dis- 
charged itself  in  torrents  of  rain,  and  the 
curious  strangers  were  forced  to  run  has- 
tily away  to  seek  shelter  ;  and  for  the  pre- 
sent I  felt  that  Lady  D was  saved 

from  what  she  dreaded.  I  therefore  turn- 
ed round  to  her  with  an  expression,  I  be- 
lieve, of  great  exultation  in  my  counte- 
nance; for  while  in  her's  I  read  equal  plea- 
sure and  tnumph,  I  also  saw  in  it  a  look 
of  grateful  kindness  towards  myself.  The 
strangers  had  now  entirely  disappeared: 
therefore,  as  v/e  had  reached  the  shore. 
Lady  D felt  herself  secure,  and  de- 
clared that  her  faintness  was  entirely  at 
an  end. 

'•  I  never  suspected  your  ladyship  of 
being  a  coward,*'  said  one  of  the  gentle- 
men; 
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men  ;  "  I  thought  you  left  such  feminine 
weakness  to  inferior  women." 

*'  No  one  is  always  equally  firm  in  mind 
and  nerve,"  she  replied,  blushing  deeply, 
ashamed  of  being  forced  to  feign  the 
weakness  which  she  felt  not  ;  for  Lady 
D I  well  knew  had  no  apprehen- 
sions of  any  kind,  and  I  echoed  the  deep 
sigh  which  she  heaved  for  her  own  degra- 
dation. But  her  danger  was  nearer  than 
ever ;  for,  as  we  came  in  sight  of  a  sort  of 
shed  on  our  way,  we  saw  the  strangers 
at  the  door  of  it,  while  the  Swiss  gentle- 
man exclaimed,  "  There  they  are.  Lady 

D ;  there  are  your  countrywomen  !" 

I  immediately  said,  "  Lady  D is  still 

too  unwell  to  have  them  presented  to  her, 
sirj"  while  she,  scarcely  conscious  what 
she  did,  laid  hold  of  my  arm,  and,  stop^  , 
ping  as  if  to  take  breath,  turned  her  back 
on  the  shed. 

"  Oh  ! 
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"  O  that  I  had  but  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief," she  exclaimed  "  to  hold  to 
this  aching  face  of  mine  ! " 

"  Lend  her  yours,  Mcreton,"  said  Lord 

D .  It  was  impossible;  for  mine  was 

begrimed  with  snuff. 

"  How  unfortunate !  Yet  what  a  ridi- 
culous distress,"  returned  Lord  D , 

"  that  in  all  this  company  I  am  sure  there 
is  not  a  handkerchief  proper  to  be  lent  to 
a  lady,  as  th.y  are  all  snuff-takers  !" 

Lord  D smiled  with  his  usual  ex- 
pression of  internal  peace  as  he  said  this, 

"  Alas !  **  thought  I,  "  he  m.ay  soon 
learn  never  to  smile  again  perhaps ;"  for 
I  saw  that,  unless  we  could  conceal  Lady 

D 's  face,   something   unpleasant  if 

not  terrible  must  occur.    Lady  D 's 

back  was  at  this  moment  towards  me,  and 
the  train  of  her  gown,  which  was  muslin, 
got  loose  and  fell  on  the  ground.      A 

lucky 
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lucky  thought  struck  me.  I  took  it  up, 
and,  throwing  it  ovei*  her  head,  exclaimed. 
*'  There,  my  Lady,  this  will  keep  your 
ribbands  from  the  rain,  and  will  also  serve 
to  wrap  in  folds  about  your  face,  instead 
of  a  handkerchief." 

"  It  will  indeed  !  a  thousand  thanks  to 
you!"  she  replied  in  a  faltering  voice  ; 
and  instantly  turning  round,  secure  from 
being  recognised  through  the  thick  folds 
of  the  muslin,  she  declared  herself  able  to 
proceed,  and  she  passed  fearlessly  before 
the  searching  eyes  of  the  nouveaux  ar» 
rivis  ;  who  evidently  had  heard  of  her 
beauty,  and  were  eager,  especi'ally  the 
gentlemen  of  the  party  to  be  presented  to 
her  by  their  Swiss  acquaintance.  But  he 
had  taken  my  hints,  and  did  not  offer  to 
present  any  of  them  at  so  unpropitious  a 
moment.  I  found  that  one  of  the  ladies 
was  the  elJer  sister  of  the  Miss  Buchanan 

who 
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who  was  singing  in  the  boar,  and  I  was 

certain  that  to  these  ladies  LaJy  D 

was  personally  kno \vr,. 

When    we   reached    our   hon-=e.  Lady 

D retired  immediately  to    her  own 

room,  pleading  indisposition  as  an  excuse ; 
and  as  she  gave  me  her  hand  while  she 
bade  me  good  night,  I  thought  she  pressed 
it  kindly,  w'hile  tears  stood  in  her  beauti- 
ful eyes.  But  the  next  day  she  resumed 
her  usually  distant  manner ;  and  though 
she  knew  that  I  had  discovered  she  had 
a  secret,  and  understood  the  nature  of 
her  distrtss  of  the  preceding  day,  she  set 
me  again  at  defiance,  and  would  not  place 
any  confidence  in  me.  With  this  con- 
sciousness returned  n'.y  wish  to  discover 
her  secret  ;  and  I  was  therefore  much  pro- 
voked, when,  on  pretence  that  the  air  of 
Lausanne  disagreed  with  her,  she  bound 

LordD :o  set  off  the  next  day  towards 

Marseilles, 
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Marseilles,  thereby  making  a  meeting 
with  the  Scotch  ladies  impossible. 

At  Marseilles  we  were  joined  by  the 
heir-at-law  to  my  patron's  titles  and  estates 
in  case  he  died  without  children.     Lord 

D 5   during   the   first  paroxysms  of 

his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  son, 
had  assured  this  youth  tliat  he  should  ne- 
ver  marry  again,  but  consider  him  as  his 
child.  It  was  therefore  probably  some 
mortification  to  find  his  cousin  married 
when  he  arrived  at  Marseilles.  However, 

as  yetj  Lady  D did  not  seem  likely  to 

have  a  family,  and  she  paid  such  attention 
to  this  youth,  and  took  such  pains  to  win. 
his  good- will,  that  he  was  not  only  quite 
reconciled  to  his  own  disappointment  be- 
fore he  left  us,  but  was  almost  in  love 
with  the  cause  of  it.  But  almost  as  soon 
as  he  was  gone.  Lord  D ,  with  infi- 
nite delight^,  drew  from  his  wife  a  reluc- 
tant. 
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tant  confession  that  he  was  likely  to  be  a 
father ;  and  I  must  declare  that  on  this 
occasion  I  most  cordially  sympathized  in 
his  happiness.     But,  strange  to  say,  Lady 

D ,  so  far  from  sharing  in  our  joy, 

seemed  overwhelmed  with  grief  by  the 
conviction  that  she  was  likely  to  be  a  m,o- 
ther,  and  her  impatience  under  the  illness 
incident  to  her  situation  could  not  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  usual 
fretfulness  of  disease.  On  the  contrary. 
It  bore  the  strongest  marks  of  misery  and 
bitter  regret. 

During  the  first  months  of  her  preg- 
nancy she  declined  going  out  entirely  ; 

and  as  I  insisted  on  Lord  D *s  taking 

exercise,  because  I  was  convinced  that  it 
was  requisite  for  his  health,  I  was  neces- 
sarily the  companion  of  his  lady,  who, 
though  I  was  sure  she  did  not  like  me, 
preferred  even  my  society  to  being  left  to 
the  misery  of  her  own  thoughts.  Some- 
times 
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times  indeed,  closely  muffled  up,  she  went 
with  us  to  the  theatre ;  but  she  always  sat 
in  line  loge  griUee  ;  and,  as  at  Paris  and 
in  other  large  places,  she  always  skreened 
herself  from  the  view  as  much  as  possible. 
And  considering  that  herbeauty,  wherever 
she  allowed  it  to  be  seen,  excited  even 
loud  testimonies  of  admiration,  and  that 
la  belle  Angloise  was  followed  as  soon  as 
beheld,  it  must  be  surmised  that  personal 
vanity  was  not  amongst  her  weaknesses, 
or,  if  it  were,  that  it  was  conquered  by 
some  passion  more  powerful  still.  It  is 
also  a  very  decisive  proof  of  the  pure  and 

true  love  Lord  D bore  her,  that, 

satisfied  with  possessing  her  and  her  af- 
fection, he  did  not  want  the  gratification 
to  his  pride  of  displaying  his  treasure  to 
the  world.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
the  evenings  which  he  passed  at  the 
theatre,  we  were  commonly  at  home 
alone ;  and  I,  as  I  before  said,  had  fre- 
quent 
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quent  opportunities  of  conversing  tete-a- 
tete  with  Lady  D .  I  found  her  com- 
petent to  converse  on  various  subjects, 
and  eager,  by  involving  herself  and  me  in 
an  argument,  to  lose  her  sense  of  suffering 
in  the  excitements  of  disputation.  But 
on  some  subjects  we  agreed;  subjects  too 
on  which  my  suspicious  nature  had  led 
me  occasionally  to  expect  she  would 
agree  with  me  faintly,  and  with  evident 
confusion  of  manner.  Amongst  other 
topics,  I  one  day  started  that  of  remark- 
able trials  ;  and  I  had  nerve  enough  to 
a^k  her  if  she  had  ever  read  the  trial  of 
her  countrywoman  Catherine  Nairn  for 
the  murder  of  her  husband.  With  great 
quickness,  and  an  unembarrassed  smile, 
she  replied,  "  I  shall,  in  return,  ask  you 
whether  you  ever  read  the  trial  of  i/our 
countrywoman,  Mary  Blandy,  and  for 
murder  also  ;  even  the  murder  of  her  fa- 
ther J  for  crimes  are  not  confined  to  coun- 
tries. 
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tries,  my  dear  sir,  but  free  citizens  of  the 
world.'' 

"  Granted,"  I  answered ;  "  and  I  as- 
sure you  I  meant  no  national  reflection 
when  I  mentioned  Catherine  Nairn  as 
your  Ladyship's  countrywoman:  but  I 
think  there  is  stronger  evidence  of  the 
guilt  of  the  one  than  of  the  other." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  she  calmly  re- 
plied, "  for  I  have  never  been  able  to 
convince  myself  that  Miss  Blandy  thought 
the  powders  she  administered  were  poison. 
But  of  Catherine  Nairn's  guilt  there  could 
be  no  doubt ;  and  who  can  wonder  that 
a  woman  capable  of  such  aggravated  and 
shameless  adultery  should  not  scruple  to 
add  to  it  the  crime  of  murder P  I  have 
always  considered  all  the  crimes,  as  near 
relations,  and  very  apt  to  assemble  in  fa- 
mily parties." 

"  True,"  answered  I;  "  and  such  adul- 
tery as  this  was  likely  to  end  in  the  worst 

species 
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species  of  murder,  that,  long  premeditated, 
— and  not  the  result  of  impetuous  passion, 
and  sudden  impulse.  Yet  after  all,"  add- 
ed I,  "  whether  murder  be  premeditated 
or  only  sudden,  it  is  nevertheless  murder, 
and  a  very  great  crime,  even  if  that  most 
powerful  of  passions  jealousy  excited 
to  it/' 

As  I  said  this,  I  fixed  my  eyes  steadily 

on  Lady  D ,  and  I  saw  her  cheek 

turn  deadly  pale,  and  a  sort  of  convulsive 
motion  agitate  her  upper  lip.  For  a  mi- 
nute she  was  silent ;  but  recovering  her- 
self,  she  said  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "If  any 
thing  can  palliate  the  crime  of  murder,  it 
must  be  jealousy,  for  that  is  of  all  feelings 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  accurst ; 
and  let  not  those  who  have  never  expe- 
rienced its  influence,  presume  to  censure 
the  unhappy  being  who,  in  a  moment 
of  frantic  jealousy,  attempts  the  life  of 
the   offender.     Nor  let  them  dare,  like 

VOL.  ill.  L  the 
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the  pharisee  of  old,  secure  in  imtempied 
innocence,  to  thank  God  that  they  are 
not  like  this  erring  fellow  creature."  So 
saying,  with  a  countenance  stem  yet 
sorrowful,  she  darted  on  me  a  look  of 
haughty  defiance,  and  slowly  and  majes- 
tically left  the  room,  leaving  me  more 
bewildered  and  certainly  more  suspicious 
than  ever.  And  yet,  had  this  evidently 
unhappy  woman  been  conscious  of  having 
in  any  way,  and  from  sudden  impulse, 
hastened  her  husband's  death,  her  emotion 
■when  she  spoke  as  above  would  have  been 
m finitely  greater.  .Still  I  saw  that  on 
this  subject  of  murder  from  sudden  im- 
pulse she  was  vulnerable^  and  I  knew  not 
what  to  think. 

By  this  time  she  had  become  as  great 
an  object  of   interest  to  me  as  to  Lord-- 

D ,  though  it  was  interest  of  a  to^^ 

tally  difi'erent  sort ;  and  the  acuteness  of> 
her  observation  scon  led  her  to  feel  the' 

extent 
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extent  of  the  interest  which  she  excited 
in  me.  She  was  always,  I  observed,  con- 
scious of  my  motives,  when  I  started  par* 
ticular  topics  with  a  view,  as  Hamlet  said 
of  his  tragedy,  "  to  catch  her  conscience." 
Sometimes  I  fancied  she  might  have  com- 
mitted felony  or  forger)' ;  and  then  I 
mentioned  shoplifting  as  being  sometimes 
practised  by  ladies,  and  that  I  had  heard 
of  ladies  who  were  forced  to  leave  their 
country  because  they  had  forged  notes  to 
a  considerable  amount. 

"  Very  possibly,"  she  replied  with  a 
look  of  calm  contempt :  "  there  is  no  cal* 
culating  on  the  probable  obliquity  of  hu- 
man nature." 

On  the  subject  of  female  chastity  she 
was  equally  unperturbed ;  and  though 
professing  not  to  like  Dr.  Johnson  on  ac- 
count of  his  ilHberal  prejudices  against  her 
country,  she  spoke  in  high  tem^s  of  his 
opinion  on  that  old  and  hackneyed  sub* 
L  2  ject  J 
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ject  ;  and  she  added,  "  As  happiness  is 
'  our  being's  end  and  aim,'  I  think  that-, 
setting  aside  the  restraints  of  religion  and 
morality,  a  woman  who  yields  her  honour 
to  the  dictates  of  passion  mistakes  her  ob- 
ject, if  happiness  be  that  object  ;  for,  even 
supposing  that  her  lover  be  constant  and 
affectionate,  she  has  to  bear  up  against 
the  world's  "  dread  scorn,"  and  utter  re- 
jection by  her  own  sex, — a  consciousness^ 
under  which  no  woman  can  exist  with 
comfort  and  peace  of  mind.  Therefore, 
a  woman  who  expects  to  be  happy  while 
suffering  under  the  resultsofa  state  of  guilt, 
is  like  an  indigent  man  who  gives  great  en- 
tertainments, and  forgets  that  theday  of  pay- 
ment for  them  must  come,  a  day  for  which 
he  is  w^holly  unprepared  and  unprovided." 
To  this  I  could  only  reply  in  terms 
of  acquiescence  and  approbation ;  and 
though  I  am  far  from  thinking  that 
blushes  or  confusion,  when  such  a  subject 

was 
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was  Started,  would  have  been  proofs  of 
conscious  incontinence  in  her  or  any  wo- 
man, because  the  conviction  of  being 
suspected  would  alone  have  been  sufficient 
to  excite  this  emotion  ;  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  no  woman  \\ho  was  not  con- 
scious of  innocence  could  have  talked  so 
calmly,  so  fully,  and  with  such  apparent 
satisfaction,  on  the  subject  in  question. 

But  we  did  not  always  agree  so  well, 
nor  was  she  always  as  gentle  in  her  mode 
of  arguing.  One  evening  the  conversation 
happening  to  turn  on  the  subject  of  the 
lav/s  respecting  women,  she  contended 
that  for  the  rights  of  women  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  protection  in  any  code  of 
laws. 

'*  Our  Scotch  laws,  however,**  said 
she,  *'  in  one  respect  are  very  indulgent 
to  us,  and  are  prcpeily  regardful  of  our 
rights  and  injuries;  1  allude  to  the  power 
granted  a  Scotch  woman,  cr  even  a  wo- 
man 
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man  resident  in  Scotland,  to  divorce  her 
husband  for  infidelity." 

"  I  am  not  quite  aware,"  said  I,  "  that 
this  is  a  wise  and  good  law;  and " 

"So,  sir!"  interrupted  Lady  D 

•with  a  countenance  of  flame,  "  I  suppose 
you  are  one  of  those  beings  who  expect 
in  the  weaker  sex,  as  you  think  proper  to 
call  us,  that  command  of  our  passions 
which  you  deem  it  a  merit  in  yourselves 
neither  to  have  nor  to  affect ;  and  while 
you  dare  to  divorce  us  for  one  error, 
however  excused  by  your  base  conduct, 
it  is  your  odious  selfish  maxim, 

*  That  man,  ihe  lawless  libertine,  may  rove 
Free  and  unquestion'd    through   the   wilds  of 
love.'  " 

<*  Madam,"  replied  I,  a  little  con- 
founded at  her  vehemence,  '*  I  am  no 
advocate  for  profligacy  either  in  man  or 
woman  j  but  I  can  quote  the  great  au- 
thority which  you  yourself  applied  so  well 

on 
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on  the  subject  of  female  chastity,  in  sup- 
port of  my  own  opinion,  that  if  a  man 
does  not  insult  his  wife,  she  would  be  to 
blame  to  resent  very  highly  an  occasional 
error  of  this  kind  in  an  other^\ise  good 
and  aiTectionate  husband/* 

"  Sir,"  returned   Lady  D ,  every 

fibre  of  her  frame  trembling  with  strong 
emotion,  '^  this  is  one  among  the  many 
instances  of  gross  contradiction  in  morals 
that  disgraces  that  illiberal  writer,  sir  ;  so 
far  am  I  from  agreeing  with  you  and  him 
on  this  subject,"  (and  as  she  said  this, 
she  rose  from  her  seat,  stretching  her 
f.ne  throat  to  the  utmost,  while  she  re- 
garded me  with  eyes  of  fire,  that  seemed 
as  if  they  would  have  annihilated  me  if 
they  couldj)  "  Sir,  I  solemnly  assure  you, 
that  I  should  think  myself  as  entirely  di- 
vorced from  my  husband  by  even  one  act 
Oi^  infidelity  on  his  part,  as  it^  a  legal  act  of 
separation  between  us  had  taken  place/' 

"  My 
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"  My  dearest  love,"  cried  Lord  D 

smiling,  but  terrified  and  amazed  at  her 
emotion,  "  what  necessity  is  there  for 
you  to  hold  out  so  formidable  a  threat 
to  me?  There  is  very  little  chance  of 
my  ever  incurring  this  severe  penalty ;  for 
I  am  by  nature  constant ;  and  till  I  meet^ 
with  your  superior  in  beauty  and  every 
other  attraction,  a  most  hopeless  expec-, 
tation,  there  is  no  danger  of  my  being  an 
unfaithful  husband." 

During  this  speech,  emotions  of  the 
most  violent  kind  seemed  to  agitate  her 
whole  frame  ;  and  when  it  was  ended, 
she  turned  on  him  a  look  of  the  most 
mournful  but  touching  tenderness ;  then 
stretching  out  her  hand  towards  him  she^^ 
fell  in  a  deep  swoon  into  his  extended 
arms.  It  was  some  time  before  she  reco-, 
vered  her  senses  perfectly  ;  and  when  she 
did,  she  was  so  ill  that  I  insisted  on 
having    further    medical    advice.      And. 

the 
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the  gentleman  whom  we  calied  in  as- 
sured   Lord  D ,  that   any   agitation 

would  in  all  probability  occasion  a  pre- 
mature confinement,  if  such  an  accident 
were  not  on  the  point  of  happening  al- 
ready.    Nothing  could  exceed  the  agony 

with  which  Lord  D listened  to  this 

possible  downfall  of  his  hopes,  except  the 
calmness  and  apparent  indifference  with 
which  his  wife  heard  it :  nay^  it  seemed 
to  me  thst  her  countenance  expressed 
pUasure^  rather  than  pain.  "Strange  inex- 
plicable woman  !"  thought  L;  "and  can  a 
creature  of  your  strong  aiTections  rejoice 
in  the  probability  of  having  your  prospect 
of  being  a  mother  destroyed  ?"  But  our 
fears  proved  false  ;  and  in  due  time  Lady 

D- ,  to  the  great  joy  of  her  lord,  was 

delivered  of  a  son. 

Whatever  Lady  D 's  feelings  wer€ 

before  her  confinement,   it  is  very  certain 

that  maternal  tenderness  at  first  beamed  in 

L  5  her 
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her  expressive  face,  and  lighted  up  her 
beautiful  eyes,  when  she  gazed  upon  her 
lovely  boy  and  received  him  to  her  mater- 
nal bosom.  Bat  I  perceived  after  she  had 
been  a  few  weeks  a  mother,  that  her  plea- 
sure in  her  infant  seemed  to  subside  ;  and 
that  while  she  looked  on  him  a  deep  glccni 
gathered  over  her  countenance,  while 
sometimes  she  would  clasp  him  to  her 
breast  with  energy,  as  if  her  very  being 
depended  upon  him,  and  the  next  she 
shrunk  from  him  as  if  his  birth  and  his 
existence  were  a  disgrace  and -a  curse  to 
her.  In  short,  derangement  alone  couid, 
I  thought,  account  for  the  strangeness  of 
her  manner  towards  this  lovely  child. 
But  she  had  no  other  symptoms  of  de- 
rangement, and  I  was  more  and  more  be- 
wildered in  my  conjectures  respecting  her, 
when  the  poor  infant,  who  had  excited 
in  me  this  new  train  of  thought,  was 
seized  with  convulsions^  and  I  had  soon 
'      ;  no 
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no  hope  of  his  life.  To  this  hour,  I  can- 
not rc'call  without  the  most  painful-  emo- 
tion the  strange  undpfinable  and  ur>ac- 
countable  strugg^les  of  mind  and  feeling 
exhibited  by  this  mysterious  woman.  Her 
agonies,  while  she  beheld  the  sufferings 
of  her  child,  were  such  ar,  the  most  flinty 
heart  could  not  behold  unmoved.  Still 
her  regret  seemed  to  subside  with  his 
apparent  pangs,  and  the  idea  that  he  must 
ultimately  die,  appeared  to  occasion  her 
vei'Y  little  anguish.  Just  before  the  poor 
infant  breathed  its  last  on  the  lap  of  its 
mother,  who  had  held  it  through  ail  its 
struggles  with  exemplary  firmness,  spite 
of  the  most  evident  agony,  I  forced  Lord 

D ,  whose  grief  was  terrible  to  be* 

bold,  out  of  the  room ;   and   I  returned 

unseen  by  Lady  D ,  who    had   sent 

the  nurse  away  on  some  errand,  just  as 
the  child  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  shud- 
4^ng  mother  was  convinced  that   she 

held 
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held  a  corpse  in  her  arms.  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  expression  with  which  she 
gazed  on  it  ^  but  satisfaction  was  evident- 
ly the  sole  feeling  uppermost  at  length; 
and  I  heard  her,  before  she  discovered 
me,  exclaim,  "  Yes,  its  death  is  a  bless- 
ing, not  a  curse ;  and  I  rejoice,,  for  to 
rejoice  in  it  is  my  duty."  On  seeing 
me  she  started,  and  was  evidently  shock- 
ed and  alarmed  at  discovering  by  my  coun* 
tenance  of  wonder  and  inquiry  that  1  had 
overheard  her  words ;  but  with  infi- 
nite readiness  she  said,  "  Yes;  to  rejoice 
in  every  dispensation  of  providence  is  our 
duty,  and  to  believe  that  what  he  thinks 
proper  to  deprive  us  of,  would  have  been 
a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing/* 

This,  had  I  considered  her  as  a  pious 
woman,  I  might  have  received  as  the  read 
interpretation  of  her  words:  but  as  I  had 
always  in  vain  looked  for  in  her  that 
steady  faith,    that  consohng  piety,    and 

that 
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that  restraining  sense  of  religion,  which 
at  once  call  forth,  support,  and  reward 
virtue,  especially  in  women,  I  could 
only  consider  her  words  as  meant  to  mis- 
lead me,  and  to  conceal  from  me  those 
feelings  which  I  certainly  was  wholly  un^ 
able  to  comprehend.  She  soon  saw  by  my 
looks  and  manner  that  she  ha  J  degraded 
herself  in  vain  by  this  exhibition  of  arti- 
fice, and  she  hastened  from  me  in  search 
of  her  afflicted  lord  as  soon  as  the  nurse 
had  taken  from  her  the  body  of  the  in- 
fant, on  whose  lips  she  imprinted  a  long 
long  kiss,  heaving  a  sigh  as  she  did  so, 
which,  though  not  perhaps  occasioned  by 
regret  for  its  loss,  was  indeed  the  sigh  of 
misery  unbounded .  ^• 

From    this    moment    Lady    D 's 

manner   towards   me  changed,   and  she 
became  kind  and  conciliating  ;  and  when 

Lord  D 's  grief  for  the  loss  of  the 

child,  in  which   she  seemed  to   sympa- 
thize. 
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thize,  had  in  a  degree  subsided,  and  he 
was  disposed  to  go  out  as  usual,  she  con- 
trived to  disarm  me  of  the  watchful  sus- 
picion vvitn  which  I  looked  at  and   list- 
ened to  her,  by  a   seeming  inclination  to 
confide  that  disgust  to  me  which  she  saw 
she  could    not   conceal ;  and   she  every 
now  and  then  insinuated  with  a  deep  sigh 
how  much  she  wished  to  have  a  faithful, 
soothing,  and  safe  friend,  in  whose  ho- 
nour she  could    repose  that    confidence 
which  consideration  for  his  peace  forbade 
her  to  repose  in  her  husband  j  and  flat- 
tered by  the  attention  she  now  paid  me, 
and  her  seeming  to- regard  me  as  a  man 
worthy  of  her  confidence^  I  lost  my  usual 
attentive  watchfulness,  and  became  only 
solicitous  to  convince  her  that  in  me  she 
bad  a  sincere,  trusty,  and  zealous  friend. 

Though  she  always  persisted  in  wearing 
a  deep  thick  vtil,  she  was  now  no  longer 
averse  to  take  walks  oa  some  of  the  best 

promenades 
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promenades  about  Marseilles  ;.  and  some- 
times she  condescended  to  walk  attended 
only  by  me.  Oae  day,  as  she  was  lean- 
ing on  my  arm,  and  walkmg  with  me 
in  an  unfrequented  street,  I  observed  a 
very  beautiful  effect  of  li^^ht  on  the  sails 
of  a  vessel  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  porfe 
of  Marseilles ;  and  as  at  the  corner  of 
the  street  she  threw  up  her  veil  to  ena- 
ble her  to  see  it  more  distinctly,  a  gentle- 
man turned  suddenly  upon  us,  whom  I 
knew  by  his  dress  and  appearance  to  be 

an  Englishman.  At  sight  of  Lady  D , 

he  started  back  with  an  exclamation  of 
alarm  and  surprise,  and  at  sight  of  him 
she  drew  down  her  veil,  and  fled  with 
precipitation  down  the  first  turning  which 
would,  she  knew,  lead  her  home  the 
nearest  way  j  while  he  as  swiftly  fol- 
lowed her.  Thinking  the  moment 
was  come  to  clear  up  all  the  mysteries 
that  appertained   to    thi^   extraordinary 

woman. 


^^  --Mr 
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woman,  I  prepared  to  follow  the  gentle- 
man :  but  not  observing,  in  my  haste,  a 
post  which  a  man  was  carrying  on  his 
shoulder,  I  knocked  nay  head  against  it 
with  such  violence,  that  it  stretched  me 
insensible  on  the  earth  ;  and  when  I  re- 
covered, I  found  myself  in  a  shop,  and  a 
man  and  woman   chafing    my    temples,, 

while  Lady  D and  the  gentleman 

had  both  disappeared.  As  soon  as  I  wa§ 
recovered,  or  even  before,  1  set  off  on  my 

way  home,  and  found  that  Lady  D 

had  been  returned  some  time.    "  Did  her  , 
ladyship  return  alone  ?"  said  I. — "  Yes," 
was  the  reply  ;  "  and  my  lady   seemed 
much  agitated,  for  she  had  been  frighten- 
ed in  the  street/' 

*'  Sol  that  is  the  turn  she  means  to  give 
the  business,  is  it?"  said  I  to  myself.  "Well, 
we  shall  see  how  she  contrives.'* 

"  So,  Moreton,"  said   Lord   D ^ 

coming   into   the  parlour  with  his  lady, 

«  I  find 
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"  1  find  Rosabel  has  little  confidence  in 
your  strength  or  courage,  as  she  chose 
to  trust  to  her  feet,  rather  than  your  arm, 
to  defend  her  from  a  niadman!" 

"  A  madman !  Was  the  gentleman,  at 
sight  of  whom  your  lady  fled  so  precipi- 
tately, a  madman  ?  I  saw  they  knew  each 
other,  but  I  did  not  read  his  malady  in  his 
face.'' 

"  No,  very  likely  not,"  replied  Lady 

D in  a  hurried  manner,  and  forcing 

a  laugh — "  but  it  was  a  gentleman  whom 
I  have  known  many  years,  and  who,  in 
his  derangement,  always  persecuted  me 
vith  his  addresses;  and  the  surprise  of 
seeing  him  at  Marseilles,  even  though 
protected  by  you,  had  such  an  effect  on 
me,  that,  as  usual,  terror  urged  me  to  fly, 
and  I  fled  the  faster  because  I  saw  that  he 
pursued  me.  But  tiil  I  lost  sight  of  him 
by  taking  a  sudden  turn  that  led  hither,  I 

h  oped 
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hoped  every  minute  to  hear  or  see  you 
pursuing  us  both,  and  1  wondered  at  your 
want  of  gallantry."- 

I  then  explained  why  I  could  not  pur- 
sue them  J  and  I  saw  satisfaction  beam  in 
her  whole  countenance,  at  the  assurance 
niy  relation  gave  her  that  I  had  not  seen 
or  conversed  with  the  gentleman.  But  I 
resolved  to  go  out  the  next  day,  and  never 
rest  till  I  had  found  this  man,  mad  or  not 
mad.  1  was  therefore  excessively  pro- 
voked, when  I  found  that  we  were  going 
to  set  off  in  less  than  an  hour  on  the  road 
to  Nice,  our  departure  having  been  hast- 
ened  by  the  terror  which  Lady  D 

had  expressed  (real  terror  I  did  not  doubt) 
of  meeting  this  madman,  as  she  called 
him,  again.  But  my  reluctance  could 
not  avail;  nor  dared  I  express  it,  lest  its 
cause  should  be  suspected :  and  in  an  hour 
we  actuully  left  Marseilles. 

Thus 
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Thus  were  the  means  of  gratifymg  a 
very  laudable  and  natural  curiosity 
snatched  from  me,  just  as  chance  had 
thrown  it  in  my  way.  I  however  con- 
soled  myself  with  the  idea,  that  if  I  had 
made  any  discovery  to  the  prejudice  of 
this  mysterious  wife,  I  should  have  found 
myself  in  a  most  painful  predicament; 
for,  if  I  concealed  the  circumstance  from 
my  noble  friend,  I  should  have  been  guilty 
of  breach  of  faith;  and  if  I  revealed  it,  I 
should  have  destroyed  his  happiness.  Siili 
ray  restless  curiosity  remained  unsatisfied, 
and   on    the   watch ;    nor   could    Lady 

D *s  continued  hints  of  meaning  to 

confide  in  me,  impose  on  or  satisfy  me 
any  longer ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  I 
was  sure  she  had  something  on  her  mind 
v/hich  she  dared  not  disclose;  and  in  the 
next,  I  no  longer  wished  to  know  what  I 
could  not  yet  ought  to  disclose  to  her 
lord. 

Not 
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Not  long  after  we  had  taken  up  our  re- 
sidence at  Nice,  we  one  diy  found  Lady 

D in  a  situation  which  alarmed  us 

all  exceedingly.  One  of  the  servants  on 
entering  the  room  found  her  lying  on  the 
floor  in  a  swoon,  and  covered  with  blood. 
Her  shrieks  summoned  me,  and  on  raising 
her,  I  found  that  the  blood  proceeded 
from  her  mouth,  and  was  evidently  occa- 
sioned by  her  having  broken  a  blood-ves- 
sel— while  her  distorted  features  w^ore  the 
marks  of  excessive  agitation.  On  the 
table  by  her  lay  an  old  English  newspaper, 
in  which  some  articles  from  England, 
which  had  lately  come  over,    had  been 

wTapped  up.     This  paper  Lady  D 

seemed  to  have  crushed  together  with  ,a 
sort  of  convulsive  grasp;  but  whether 
from  intention,  or  not,  I  could  not  decide. 
When  she  recovered  her  senses,  her  per- 
ceptions did  not  at  first  return;  but  as  soon 
as  consciousness  was  entirely  restored,  the 

expression 
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expression  of  despair  uiid  woe  was  imprint- 
ed on  her  countenance.  I  observed  her  eye 
turn  with  quickness  and  apprehension  oii 
the  newspaper,  which  she  suddenly  seized, 
smoothed,  doubled,  and  put  in  her 
pocket;  and  I  regretted  my  folly  in 
not  making  myself  master  of  it,  as 
I  had  already  suspected  it  v.  as  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  her  illncss.  The  loss  of 
blood  had  been  so  great,  and  I  thought 
the  bleeding  so  likely  to  come  on  again, 
that  I  insisted  on  her  not  speaking,  but 
allowing  herseli  to  be  conveyed  slowly 
and  carefully  to  bed  on  my  arms  and 
that  of  her  attendants;  v\hile  I  congratu- 
lated myself  that  my  poor  friend  was  ab- 
sent, and  C(  uld  not  return  till  she  was 
in  bed,  and  the  horrible  evidences  of  her 
nialady  removed :  for  never  did  man 
more  fondly  dote  on  woman  than  he  on 
her;  and,  but  for  her  occasional  violence, 

her 
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her  want  in  my  eyes  of  feminine  quali- 
ties, and  the  mystery  that  enveloped  her,  I 
could  then  have  said  that  never  was  woman 
more  worthy  to  be  doted  upon ;  for  she 
was  generous,  affectionate,  pure-minded, 
and,  as  I  always  believed,  irreproachably 
chaste  in  every  point  of  view;  and  I  could 
not  but  fancy  that  one  single  error  had 
involved  her  in  the  necessity  of  pursuing 
a  train  of  deception,  which  her  lofty  soul 
despised  itself  for  having  had  recourse 
to.  When  she  was  in  bed,  and  I  was  going 
to  leave  her  to  her  servants,  she  laid  her 
languid  hand  on  my  arm ;  and  as  she  saw 
by  my  manner  that  I  thought  her  case  an 
alarming  one,  she  breathed  out,  even  with 
an  expression  of  delight  in  her  eyes,  "  Do 
you  think  I  shall  die,  Mr.  Moreton?'' 

"  1  hope,  I  trust,  not,  dear  madam,  for 
my  poor  friend's  sake,"  I  replied  in  a 
voice  hoarse  with  emotion.  -j 

"  JBut 
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'•  But  not  for  mij  own,  I  thank  you — 
it  is  kind,"  she  answered,  "fori  have  in- 
deed lived  long  enough:"  then  waving  her 
hand  for  me  to  depart,  she  saved  me  the 
pain  and  the  difficuky  of  replying. 

Lord  D — ' — 's  fortitude  entirely  for- 
sook him,  as  I  expected  it  would  do, 
when  he  heard  what  had  happened, 
and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  worst ;  not  that  I  con- 
cluded she  was  in  any  immediate  dan- 
ger, but  the  transparency  of  her  com- 
plexion, and  other  circumstances,  had  led 
me  to  believe  that  breaking  a  blood-vessel 
must  be  to  her  an  accident  of  a  very  se- 
rious nature ;  and  as  I  had  no  doubt  but 
that  emotion  had  occasioned  this  first  rup- 
ture— emotion,  to  which  she  was  only 
too  subject,  would  be  very  likely  to  bring, 
on  the  bleeding  again.  But  she  recovered 
from  the  effects   of  this  accident  much 

sooner. 
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sooner,  and  n)uch  more  ihoroughly,  than 
I  expected  ;  for  there  was  now,  to  my 
observant  eyes,  a  degree  of  quiet  sorrow, 
of  settled  despi^ir,  unlike  her  former  rest- 
lessness, which  was  favourable  to  her  com- 
plaint.  Still,  strange  to  say,  my  deceived 
friend  saw  nothing  of  this,  but  attributed 
the  touching  languor  of  her  voice,  man- 
ner, and  countenance,  to  disease  alone, 
and  those  recollected  sorrows  which,  she 
had  always  told  him,  she  should  retain 
tile  m.arks  and  the  remembrance  of  even 
m  the  bosom  of  happiness.  But  as  soon 
as  she  was  seized  uith  these  dangerous 
symptoms,  I  thought  it  proper  that  her 
own  maid  should  always  sleep  in  her 
apartment ;  and  when  she  was  recovered 
she  insisted  that  this  arrangement  should 
rem.ain  unchanged. 

Some  months  had  now  elapsed,  and, 

reclined  chiefly  on  a  soHj,  Lady  D 

was 
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was  as  able  as  ever  to  listen  to  us  whfle 
we  read,  or  even  to  converse  nearly  as  well 
as  usual,  when  we  were  informed  of  the 
arrival  of  a  Scotch   family  at  Nice,  and 

Lord  D was  invited  to  meet  thera  at 

the  house  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  knew  j 
and  as  he  was  sure  I  would  remain  with 

Lady  D ,  he  did  not  scruple  to  say 

he  would  accept  the  invitation. 

m^f  I  observed  Lady  D 's  countenance 

change  when  her  lord  said  he  was  go- 
ing to  meet  a  Scotch  family.  However, 
she  remained  ?ilent,  and  his  lordship  de- 
parted. During  the  rest  of  the  day  she 
was  frequently  very  absent  and  uneasy, 
and  when  we  heard  my  friend's  voice 
on  the  stairs  she  became  agitated.  He 
entered,  evidently  in  high  spirits,  and 
as  if  pleased  with  his  visit.  "  My  dearest 
Rosabel,"  said  he,  kissing  her  cold 
hand,  "  I  have  passed  as  pleasant  a  day 
as  I  can  pass  absent  from  you,  and,  would 
VOL.  III.  M  vou 
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you  believe  it  ?  with — *'   Here- Lady 

D 5  interrupting  him 5 begged  he  would 

remove  the  candles  to  another  part  of  the 
room,  as  the  light  hurt  her  eyes :  thefi- 
throwing  a  veil  over  her  face,  she  allowed 
him  to  resume  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 
^'  Yes,  Rosabel,  would  you  believe  it  ?^^ 
have   actually   been  in  company   v^ith'a 
Ivlacdonald — a    Colonel     Macdonald  .of- 
Dunkeld — and    perhaps    a    relation    of 
yours  by  marriage.    I  told  him  across  the 
table,  I  had  had  the  honour  to  marry-' i'^ 
Macdonald,    and   hoped  we   were  refa-? 
tions.     He   bowed,    and   said  he  hopei3 
so  too,  but  that  Macdonald  was  so  com- 
mon a  name  he  dared  not  flatter  him* 
self  it  was  so.     Was  I  right,  Rosabel? 
Were  the  Macdonalds  of  Dunkeld  rela- 
tions of  your  husband  ? " 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Lady  D— 
with  such  eflfect  that  I  feared  she  was  go- 
ing to  be  ill. 

**  How^- 


I 
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V  "  However/'  continued  my  friend, 
'^  whether  your  relation  or  not,  he  is  a: 
very  pleating  man,  and  the  more  inter- 
esting to  me  from  his  having  lost  his  wife, 
a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  under  strong 
suspicion,  I  believe,  of  her  having  com- 
mitted suicide." 

"  Well ! "  exclaimed  Lady  D in 

« most  uncommon  tone  of  voice,  and 
starting  from  her  recumbent  posture,— 
"  Well,  and  does  this  interesting  widow^er 
affect  great  regret  for  her  loss,  that  your 
kind  heart  was  so  touched  in  his  fa- 
vour?" 

"  Yes.  It  is  a  blow,  I  find,  which  he  has 
never  recovered.  So  his  sister  says,  a  very , 
interesting   woman,  who  has  lived  with 
him  ever  since  his  misfortune,  and  whose 
society  is  his  only  consolation.'* 

"  His  sister !  Are  you  sure  she  is  his 
sist©-?*/ 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it  5   for  he 
M  2  is 
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is  a  man  of  honour,  and  he  has  introduced 
her  as  such." 

*'  O   my  dear  lord,  you  think  every 
man  as  honourable  as  you  are :  you  are 

■*  Polite,  as  all  your  life  in  courts  had  been, 
Yet  good,  as  the'  the  world  you'd  never  seen.*  " 

And  while  her  lord  gallantly  and  affec- 
tionately thanked  her  for  this  compliment 
to  his  virtues  and  his  manners,  she  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  vi^ith  more  animation 
and  power  than  I  had  lately  seen  in  her, 
walked  across  the  room  with  her  accus^ 

tomed  dignity,  leaning  on  Lord  D *s 

arm,  while  her  eyes  beamed  with  a  sort 
of  unnatural  brightness,  and  her  cheek 
was  flushed  also  with  unnatural  beauty. 

"  My  dear  lady,'*  said  I,  *'  I  fear  you 
had  better  sit  down  again.*'  And  before 
she  could  reply  to  me  her  countenance 
changed,  she  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of 
tears,  and  was  glad  to  be  conveyed  to  her 

bed 
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bed  as  fast  as  possible.     A  day  or  two 

after,  Lord  D ,  seeing  she  was  quite 

recovered,  told  her  that  he  would  now 
own  he  had  promised  to  meet  the  Mac- 
donalds  again  at  his  friend's  house ;  Mrs. 
Douglas,  the  sister  of  Macdonald,  having 
promised  to  tell  them  after  dinner,  when 
her  brother  had  an  engagement  abroad, 
the  whole  of  his  melancholy  story:    "  a 

story,"  added  Lord   D ,  "  which  I 

am  very  anxious  to  hear;  for  it  is,  I  under- 
stand, very  romantic  and  strange,  and  very 
affecting ;  and  indeed  the  uncommonly 
fine  person  and  manners  of  Colonel 
Macdonald  make  him  very  fit  for  a  hcros 
de  roman^'' 

"Not  more,'*  she  angrily  replied,  "  than 
you  are,  my  lord;  for  it  seems  you  sub- 
stitute sentiment  for  sensibilily^  and  had 
rather  listen  to  a  whining  and  perhaps 
false  tale  of  romantic  distress,  than.stay 
by  the  sick  couch  of  a  suffering  wife." 

Lord 
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Lord  D on  hearing  this  looked 

like  one  bereft  of  reason^  while  a  "  Gra- 
cious Heaven !  what  injustice!  I  could  not 
lave  believed  it,"  burst  from   my  lips. 

Lady  D saw  she  had  gone  too  far; 

and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  besought 
her  lord,  in  whose  bosom  tenderness  was 
struggling  with  very  just  resentment^  to 
forgive  her  ungrateful  petulance,  and  to 
attribute  it  to  the  peevish  exacting  tem- 
per created  by  disease  heightened  a  little 
in  this  case  by  the  suggestions  of  jea- 
lousy. 

**  Of  jealousy  !*'  we  both  exclaimed ; 
he  with  surprise,  and  I  with  incredulity. 

**  Yes,"  she  replied,  blushing,  and  cast- 
ing her  eyes  down  to  avoid  my  searching 
glance — "  Yqs— jealousy — for  is  there 
not  a  Mrs.  Douglas,  a  very  interesting 

iisterP^'  And  while  Lord  D ,  deceived 

and  flattered  by  this  avowal  of  a  feeling 
which  she  could  not  have,  hung  over  her 

with 
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u  hh  assurances  that  there  could  \e  to  him 
only  one  woman  in  the  world,  I  darted 
on  her  a  look  of  iniiigaation,  which  must 
have  convinced  her  I  saw  through  the 
artifice,  and  despised  it.  Certain  it  is^ 
she  either  dared  not,  or  would  not,  op- 
pose Lord  D 's  keeping  his  engage- 
ment, and  he  left  us  at  the  appointed 
time. 

O  i  could  the  young,  the  innocent,  and 
the  unwary  have  beheld,  as  I  did,  the  ago- 
nies which  this  dear  unhappy  woman  un-« 
derwent  during  the  absence  of  her  lord,  this 
child  and  victim  of  passion  and  of  wrong 
principles  of  action,  how  forcibly  would 
they  have  been  deterred,  by  this  awful^ 
fearful  example,  from  giving  way  to  the 
influence  of  passion  in  any  respect!  and 
how  completely  would  they  have  felt  every, 
inclination  to  blame  swallowed  up  in  pity 
for  the  sufferings  they  witnessed ! 

Several 
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Several  times  during  the  course  of  the 
evening  she  asked  me  what  o'clock  it 
was. — "  What!  i^it  no  later?''  she  ex- 
claimed. And  when,  in  answer  to  her 
question,  I  told  her  the  hour  at  a  later 
period,  she  wildly  exclaimed,  "  Don't 
tell  me  so,  do  not  tell  me  the  hour  of  his 
return  is  so  near!"  And  though  she  said 
nothing,  I  saw  in  her  at  times  the  almost 
breathless  agonies  of  suspense,  and  the 
mental  struggles  of  justly  founded  appre- 
hension. It  was  very  clear  that  she  did 
Hot  put  much  restraint  upon  herself,  be- 
cause she  knew  that  I  suspected  all  was 
not  right;  and  also,  perhaps,  because  she 
knew  the  moment  of  discovery  was  pro- 
bably at  hand  ;  and  also  because  she  was 
tired  of  playing  a  part  so  foreign  to  her 

nature.  At  length  we  heard  Lord  D 's 

carriage. 

*'  There  he  is !  there  he  is  I  "  cried  the 

half. 
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half-frantic  Rosabel — *'  but  perhaps  he 
will  not  come  hither — not  come  to  see 
me  now  !  '*  And  as' she  said  this,  I  hast- 
ened to  meet  him.  I  found  him  not  quite 
well,  and  intending  to  take  the  warm 
bath  before  he  came  into  his  wife's  apart- 
ment, lest  his  fatigued  look  should  alarm 
her.  But  he  inquired  most  tenderly 
concerning  her,  and  desired  me  to  say  he 
would  come  to  her  as  soon  as  he  could  j 
and  with  this  message  I  returned  to  her. 

*'  Then  you  are  sure  he  meant  to  come, 
and  means  to  come  ?  "  she  asked  me  with 
an  agitated  look. 

"  Most  surely — and  he  inquired  after 
you  most  tenderly.'* 

"All's  well  then,"  muttered  she;  "but 
I — I  had  rather  not  see  my  lord  till  to- 
morrow, for  I  am  much  exhausted,  and 
wish  to  retire  to  rest."  Accordingly  she 
rung  for  her  attendants,  and  I  saw  no 
M  5  more 
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more  of  her,  neither  did  Lord  D— , 
that  night.  The  next  morning  Lady  D — — 
sent  us  word  that  she  was  too  unwell  to 
be  disturbed,  and  should  try  to  sleep  as 
long  as  she  could,  and  we  were  not  sum- 
moned to  her  dressing-room  till  evening, 
and  then  almost  all  the  light  had  been 
excluded  on  pretence  of  indisposition. 

**  How   are  you  this  evening  ?  **   said 

Lord  D ,  seating  himself  beside  the 

couch. 

*'  Better,  much  better,  or  I  would  not 
have  received  you." 

"  But  do  you  think  yourself  well 
enough  to  hear  the  extraordinary  recital  I 
have  to  give  ?  " 

**  1  am  sure  I  hope  so,"  said  I,  "  for 
my  lord  has  had  the  cruelty  to  refuse  to 
let  me  hear  it  till  your  ladyship  does,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  telling  it 
twice." 

''  Yes, 
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"  Yes,  my  dear  lord,**  answered  Lady 

D in  a  firm  tone  of  vo(ce,  hat  to  me 

indicative  of  the  firmness  of  desperace  le- 
sofution.  '^  Yes,  I  am  able  and  wOEDg-  to 
bear  all  you  have  to  teH  me,  and  Mr. 
Moreton  shall  not  be  dSsappomted,  But 
1  win  Ke  down  completely,  that,  if  tbe 
narrative  shouli  be  ^ecting,^  I  may  be 
the  better  able  to  enduce  k»** 

•*  It  was  indeed  xfl^ctii^  to  me,**  ob- 

senred  Lord  D .      **  The  commence* 

meat  of  it,  indeed,  I  did  not  hear ;  for  i 
was  called  out  to  speak  to  my  man  as 
Mrs.  Douglas  was  beginning  to  reLite 
her  brother's  falling  in  love  with  a  beau- 
ty, followed  up  DO  doubt  by  the  birth, 
parenrage,  and  educatioQ  of  the  said 
btauty." 

«*  Which  detail  yoo  did  not  kear  tbcn?" 
asked  Lady  D 


"No:  batasthcj  voe  inmatenal,  I 
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did  not  require  them,  as  I  returned  time 
enough  to  hear  all  the  needful ;  for  Mrs* 
Douglas  had  only  got  to  Colonel  Mac- 
donald's  happiness,  and  his  bringing  her 
down  in  triumph  to  his  house  at  Dunkeld. 
"  Her  talents,"  she  said,  "  were  equal  to 
her  beauty  and  her  manner;  but  there 
was  one  drawback  on  her  character, 
namely,  a  great  contempt  for  the  usual 
restraints  laid  on  her  sex,  and  a  great 
violence  of  temper,  which  w^hen  once 
roused  depiived  her  of  all  self-govern- 
ment. For  some  years,  however,  the 
happiness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macdonald 
knew  no  interruption.  But  a  servant, 
who,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  had 
conceived  a  passion  for  her  virtuous  mas- 
ter, in  a  transport  of  double  jealousy, 
namely,  jealousy  of  her  mistress  and  of 
another  object  in  the  neighbourhood, 
contrived  to  infuse  the  poison  of  suspi- 
cion 
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clon  into  the  irritable  mind  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald,  who  thereby  became  informed  of 
circumstances  which  were  well  calculated 
to  excite  suspicion  in  any  wife.'* 

*'  I  would  thank  you,  Mr.  Moreton,'* 

interrupted  Lady  D ,    "  to  give  me 

those  drops."  I  obeyed,  and  my  friend 
went  on. 

*'  Now,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas  with  a 
faltering  voice  and  blushing  cheek,  "  I 
must  bring  myself  forward,  and  confess 
that  to  my  fond  folly  my  poor  brother 
owes  all  his  subsequent  misfortunes,  and 
the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife.  I  had  won 
the  affections  of  the  younger  son  of  Lord 

H ,  and  had  given  him  mine  in  re« 

turn  ;  but  my  lover,  despairing  of  obtain- 
ing his  father's  consent,  had  prevailed 
on  me  to  marry  him  privately,  and  un- 
known to  my  own  family  as  well  as  his. 
But  so  afraid  was  he  of  his  father's  dis- 
pleasure. 
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pleasure,  that  he  made  me  solemnly  swear^ 
whatever  it  cost  me,  never  to  disclose  that 
I  was  a  wife.  The  consequence  of  this 
rash  promise  was,  that  when  my  situation 
could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  was 
disclosed  to  the  eye  of  my  brother,  in  the 
first  transports  of  his  rage,  he  upbraided 
me  as  a  disgrace  to  my  family  ;  but  the 
next  moment  he  kindly  promised,  on  pre- 
tence of  taking  me  a  journey  for  the  reco- 
very of  my  health,  to  place  me  in  some 
abode  where  I  was  wholly  unknown,  and 
where  T could  lie-in  unsuspected  and  un- 
discovered. He  did  so.  But  when  on  his 
marriage  he  went  to  live  at  the  family 
seat,  where  he  and  1  were  both  personally 
unknown,  he  caused  me  and  my  child 
to  remove  to  a  house  on  his  estate.  But, 
unhappily  for  him,  he  could  not  prevail 
on  himself  to  disclose  the  supposed  frailty 
of  bis  sister  to  his  rigidly  virtuous  wife. 

Nor 
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Nor  indeed  did  I  wish  he  should.  And  thus 
did  he,  by  violating  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  married  people,  never  to  have  conceaU 
ments  from  each  other,  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  subsequent  misery.**    Here  a  deep 

groan  from  Lady  D interrupted  the 

recital;  but  after  a  few  moments  she  de- 
sired Lord  D to  proceed. 

*'  This  unhappy  girl,  it  has  since  ap- 
peared, whom  I  mentioned  before,  had 
watched  her  master  to  my  house,  and  had 
often  seen  him  caressing  my  child,  and 
often  witnessed  the  great  agitation  in  his 
manner  and  in  mine;  for  he  was  always 
entreating  me  to  reveal  the  name  of  my 
seducer,  as  he  thought  him,  and  I  as' 
firmly  persisted  in  denying  his  request. 
However,  at  last,  unable  to  bear  any 
longer  the  imputation  of  guilt  while  con- 
scious of  innocence,  I  wrote  to  my  hus- 
band, requesting  leave  to  confide  my  mar- 
riage 
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riage  to  my  brother ;  and,  as  his  father 
was  then  very  nearly  at  the  point  of  death, 
I  received  from  him  permission  to  dis- 
close our  real  situation  to  my  brother 
alone,  and  to  remove  from  his  heart  the 
load  on  his  honour  which  my  supposed 
delinquency  had  placed  on  it.  Mean- 
while,  during  the  time  that  I  was  await- 
ing an  answer  to  my  letter,  the  wretch- 
ed girl  had  contrived  by  some  means 
or  other  to  gain  the  ear  of  a  woman 
highly  dignified,  whom  no  one  would 
have  suspected  of  listening  to  the  tales 
of  a  menial,  and  she  had  condescended 
to  follow  the  servant's  example,  and 
dodge,  as  it  is  called,  her  husband  to 
my  cottage.  She  had  done  this,  we  now 
find,  more  than  once.  But  one  unfortu- 
nate morning,  a  morning  which  I  should 
otherwise  have  blest,  as  it  allowed  me 
leave  to  tell  my  beloved  brother  that  I 

was 
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was  not  unworthy  of  him,  the  deluded 
Mrs.  Macdonald,  no  longer  mistress  of  her 
passions,  approached  the  house,  and  open- 
ed  the  door  just  as  I,  now  restored  to  my 
brother's  love,  was,  for  the  first  time 
since  my  supposed  fall  from  virtue,  re- 
ceived to  his  affectionate  embrace.  For 
the  first  time  he  was  kissing  me  with  the 
pure  and  repentant  tenderness  of  a  long 
estranged  brother,  and  when  his  unhappy 
wife  appeared  we  were  locked  in  each 
other's  arms!  Dear,  deceived,  unhappy 
woman !  I  can  well  understand  and  feel 
for  her  agonies  at  that  moment !  But  the 
sequel  is  horrible — Mrs.  Macdonald  had 
scarcely  beheld  a  scene  so  terrible  to  the 
feelings  of  an  adoring  wife,  when  she  fled 
with  precipitation  from  our  sight ;  and 
from  that  hour  to  this  we  have  never 
entirely  ascertained  her  fate.  We  found, 
indeed,  her  cloak  and  one  of  her  shoes 
on  the  bank  of  a  rapid  river,  and  feared 

it 
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it  was  only  too  probable  that  she  precipT- 
tated  herself  into  it.  But  though  the  river 
was  repeatedly  and  entirely  dragged,  we 
never  found  the  body.  And  as  my  bro- 
ther could  not  be  convinced  that  she  had 
destroyed  herself,  he,  after  she  had  dis- 
appeared  about  two  years,  caused  an  ad- 
vertisement to  be  put  in  all  the  papers, 
which  if  it  met  her  eyes  she  must  have 
understood,  importing  that,  if  she  would 
return  to  her  afflicted  husband,  the  cir- 
cumstances now  so  suspicious  would  be  en- 
tirely cleared  up,  and  he  who  was  now  con- 
sidered as  guilty  would  be  found  as  inno- 
cent as  she  herself  was.  But  as  no  notice 
was  taken  of  this  advertisement,  even  my 
brother  was  at  last  convinced  that  his  wife 
was  no  more, and  that  she  had  really  perish- 
ed in  the  river.  And  ever  since  we  have 
been  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  my  husband 
and  my  child  j    and  sometimes,  leaving 

ihem 
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them  at  some  place  where  the  latter  might 
pursue  his  education,  I  have  travelled  with 
my  poor  Ronald^  from  a  feeling  that  it  is 
right  to  do  all  to  restore  that  happiness 
which  I  was  the  means  of  destroying.  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  the  servant  was  so 
shocked  at  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
her  mistress,  that  she  fell  on  her  knees 
and  confessed  that  she  it  was  w^ho  had 
rendered  Mrs.  Macdonald  jealous  of  my 
brother  and  his  visits  to  the  cottage,  and 
therefore  her  unfortunate  appearance  at 
so  fatal  a  moment  was  accounted  for/' 

"  Is  not  this  a  touching  story,  dearest  Ro- 
sabel ?"  said  Lord  D j  "  I  saw  by  the 

motion  of  your  bosom  that  it  affected  you. 

And O  God  1*'  exclaimed  Lord  D— , 

"  Moreton,  Moreton,  come  hither  !  come 
hither!  she  is  cold,  she  is  dead!'' 

Nearly   as   much    appalled    as    him- 
self   I     drew    nigh,     and     found    that 

Lady 
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Lady  D had  fainted,  and,  as  I  sus- 
pected, not  without  a  cause.  Her  insensi- 
bility was  indeed  so  long,  that  I  began  ta 
fear  she  was  gone  for  ever ;  but  at  length 
she  revived,  and  came  at  once  to  a  full 
sense  and  recollection  of  her  situation. 
Never  did  I  behold  a  countenance  so  sub- 
dued as  hers  now  was :  at  first,  she  did 
not  attempt  to  speak,  but  her  look  spoke 
volumes  of  unutterable  anguish.  At 
length,  however,  she  seized  the  hand  of 
her  lord,  and  pressed  it  repeatedly  to  her 
heart  and  to  her  lips.  There  was  some- 
thing of  such  unwonted  humility  in  this 
action,  that  I  could  not  but  feel  for  the 
deep  sensation  of  self-reproach  which  it 
indicated  ;  and  though  it  did  not  surprise 

me,  it  quite  bewildered  Lord  D ,  and 

he  tried  to  escape  from  a  caress,  which 
though  it  flattered  him  seemed  rather  to 
derogate  from  her.  by  taking  her  in  his 

arms. 
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arms  and  imprinting  a  Ts^iss  on  her  pale 
cold  lips.  But  this  tender  endearment 
she  forcibly  resisted,  and  with  great  effort 
said,  "  My  dear  lord,  let  me  beg  you 
to  leave  me  alone  with  your  good  friend 
and  physician  here — as  I  wish  to  impart 
to  him  the  symptoms  and  feelings  of  which 
I  am  conscious." 

*'By  all  means,"  replied  Lord  D j 

and  I  was  left  alone  with  the  mysterious 
wife. 

*'  I  believe,  my  dear  sir,"  said  she, 
**  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  inform 
a  man  of  your  penetration  who  I  am:  are 
you  not  already  aware  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  own,"  replied  T,  "  that  I  have  my 
suspicions — you  are  the  lost  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald." 

"  You  are  right.  I  am  that  rash,  ill- 
judging,  guilty  woman.  But  oh!  tell  me, 
I  conjure  you  tell  me,  in  what  way  I  shall 

break 
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breakto  my  much-injured  and  unsuspecting 
lord  the  horrid  truth.  Will  you  undertake 
to  prepare  his  mind,  and  to  break  it  to  him 
to-night,  preparatory  to  my  having  a  com- 
plete explanation  with  him  to-morrow?"-: 

"  Most  assuredly  I  will." 

"And  now,  dear  sir,  will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  tell  me  all  that  Mi's. 
Douglas  said  after  she  had  come  to  the 
part  in  which  she  described  that  wheniJt- 
appeared  at  the  door  they  were  locke^'^ 
in  each  other's  arms?  for  at  that  moment 
a  sickness  like  that  of  death  came  over 
me,  and  I  hoped  that  1  should  never  re- 
vive to  consciousness  more.'*  O^i 

I  told  her  all  tha'  she  required.  ^:.1J 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  she  replied,  *'  and-^ 
now  I  wish  to  be  left  alone.     You  seem  to 
wonder  at  my  calmness  ;  but  be  assured 
it  proceeds  only  from  my  thorough  coa^J 
viction  that  I  shall  soon  sleep  the  sleep  o£ ' 

deaths 
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death,  else  I  could  not  endure  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  I  am." 

How  to  answer  her  I  knew  not,  for  I 
felt  that  I  could  not  wish  her  to  live. 
She  had  by  giving  way  to  the  passion 
of  a  moment  wrecked  the  peace  of  two 
amiable  men,  the  one  my  friend  and  be- 
nefactofj  and  I  thought  her  death  was  the 
oniy  reparation  she  could  now  make  ro 
either.  But  she  softened  my  heart  to- 
wards her  the  next  minute  by  saying, 
"  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  that  though  often 
pained  and  perplexed  by  the  acuteness  of 
your  .obsen'ations,  I  have  always  done 
you  justice,  and  estimated  as  it  deserved 

that  attachment  to  Lord  D ,  which 

led  you  to  be  so  suspicious  of  me^  and  so 
watchful  of  my  looks  and  words.  Oh !  I 
have  often  regretted  that  before  I  accepted 

Lord  D I  did  not  confide  my  sad 

secret  to  you.  If  1  had,  instead  of  now 
being  the  most  miserable,  I  might  still 

have 
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have  been  one  of  the  happiest  of  women, 
and  restored  to  that  husband  whom  I 
adored  with  almost  idolatrous  passion." 

Nothing  more  was  necessary  than  this 
appeal  to  my  self-love  (so  weak  was  my 
nature,  and  perhaps  so  weak  is  human 
nature  in  general,)  to  melt  my  heart  even 
to  woman's  weakness  in  behalf  of  this 
afflicted  being ;  and  instead  of  answering 
her,  I  burst  into  tears. 

*' Kind,  compassionate  friend!"  she 
replied,  "  though  these  tears  are  con- 
soling to  me,  I  beg  you  to  control  your 
emotion.  Remember,  you  have  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  go  through,  and  do  not  in- 
capacitate yourself  to  perform  it  with  firm- 
ness. You  had  better  leave  me  now,  and 
prepare  for  your  hard  duty. — But  first," 
said  she,  "give  me  a  composing  draught; 
for  I  mean,  if  I  can,  to  sleep  to-night." 

I  did  as  she  desired ;  and  then  with  avery 
full  heart  I  left  her  to  herself,  and  went 

in 
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in  search  of  my  friend,  who,  in  great 
agitation,  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
apartment.  When  I  saw  him  I  could 
not  speak,  an  J  he  concluded  from  my 
emotion  that  his  beloved  Rosabel  was  in 
imminent  danger,  and  with  frantic  vehe- 
mence conjured  me  to  tell  him  what  he 
had  to  esoect. 

"  Not  what  you  fear,  my  dearest 
lord,"  replied  I ;  ''  but  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you — much,  that  it  will  require 
all  your  fortitude  to  support." 

"  What  mean  you  ?*'  said  he,  taming 
very  pale. 

"  Did  you  never,"  I  continued,  "see 
any  thing  mysterious  in  your  adored  Ro- 
sabel's history  and  manner  ?  Did  she  ne- 
ver appear  to  you  to  have  a  weight  on  her 
mind  ? 

*'  Sometimes — " 

"  Did  you  never  suspect  that  she  had 
VOL.  III.  N  something 
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something  to  conceal  ?  and  some  strong 
but  secret  reason  for  avoiding  being  seen, 
and  living  as  she  has  done  in  almost  con- 
stant seclusion  ?" 

"  Never,  never ;  and  to  what  does 
this  strange  preamble  tend  ?" 

In  this  way  I  endeavoured  to  prepare 
his  mind  for  what  I  had  to  communicate : 
but  there  is  no  preparation  for  great  sor- 
rows ;  and  though  I  had  been  with  Lord 

D before  when  he  had  experienced 

severe  calamity,  I  had  never  seen  him  suf- 
fer the  agonies  which  he  now  did  j  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  pang  so  great  as  that 
which  is  inflicted  by  the  conviction  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  being  whom  we  have 
set  up  as  a  faultless  object  of  worship  ;— 
while  that  religion  which  had  on  former 

occasions  supported  Lord  D through 

all  his  trials,  now  made  him  suffer  the 
more,   from  the  certainty  he  experienced 

that 
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that  the  woman  he  adored  had  sinned 
against  every  religious  restraint  and  every 
moral  duty. 

When  it  was  again  morning  I  prevailed 
on  him  to  try  to  compose  himself  for  the 
sake  of  his  still  idolized  Rosabel,  who 
had  told  me  she  should  request  to  see 
him,  that  she  might  give  him  a  full  ex- 
planation of  all  that  had  passed.  But  the 
day  was  very  far  advanced  before  Rosa- 
bel, as  I  shall  in  future  call  her,  was  her- 
self able  to  see  Am,  though  she  admitted 
me  to  her  bedside.  However,  she  be- 
came more  composed  tovv'ards  evening, 
and  we  were  both  summoned  to  her  apart- 
ment. I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
meeting,  nor  the  expressions  of  agonized 
tenderness  on  his  side,  nor  of  unavailing 
penitence  and  regret  on  hers,  but  proceed 
to  her  narration,  of  which  I  shall  however 
only  give  sufficient  to  account  for  much 
N  2  of 
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of  the  conduct  I  have  described  which 
appeared  to  me  unaccountable. 

"  Though  early  an  orphan,'*  she  be- 
gan, "  my  parents  had  Hved  long  enough 
to  spoil  me  by  improper  indulgence ;  and 
a  contempt  for  all  restraint,  and  an  utter 
aversion  to  control  my  temper  in  any 
one  instance,  were  coeval  nearly  with  my 
existence.  As  I  grew  up,  my  beauty  be- 
came the  theme  of  universal  praise  wher- 
ever I  was  known  ;  but  I  must  do  myself 
the  justice  to  say,  that  being  conscious  I 
had  talents  also,  I  had  the  wisdom  to 
pride  myself  more  on  this  latter  posses- 
sion, than  on  the  perishable  one  of  even 
consummate  loveliness.  But  as  I  liked 
singularity,  my  mind  unfortunately  took  a 
metaphysical  turn,  and  I  became  deeply 
read  in  books  not  usually  known  to  wo- 
men ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
my  natural  pride  and   independence   of 

spirit 
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spirit  were  increased  by  these  fancied 
powers  not  usual  to  my  sex  ;  and  being 
convinced  that  women  were  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  men,  I  began  to  scorn  the  sla- 
very in  which  I  thought  we  were  kept  by 
the  other  sex,  and  to  consider  our  rights 
equal,  and  our  duties  and  virtues  the 
same  ;  while,  of  all  injustice  and  tyranny, 
I  thought  there  was  none  so  great  as  that 
imposed  by  the  marriage  laws  as  they  now 
stand  ;  though,  as  I  have  before  said,  I 
honoured  my  own  country  for  its  laws  re- 
specting divorce.  It  was  necessary  that  I 
should  tell  you  this,  to  account  for  my  deep 
resentment  of  the  supposed  infideHty  of 
the  husband  I  doted  upon,  and  for  the  in- 
stantaneous resolve  which  I  made,  and 
which  my  ideas  of  right  principle  made 
me  adhere  to,  to  quit  for  ever  the  man 
who  had  thought  himself  privileged  on 
account  of  his  sex  to  commit  an  action 
which  he  would  have  punished  with  di- 
vorce 
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vorce  in  vie.  But  I  shrunk  from  divorcing 
him  as  I  fancied  I  could  do  by  a  legal 
process,  from  feelings  of  wounded  pride 
and  wounded  j^elicacy  ;  and  after  I  had 
fled  never  to  return,  I  still  resolved  to  be 
contented  with  mere  separation  from  him, 
and  the  consciousness  that  the  idea  of  my 
suicide  would  amply  revenge  me  on  his 
affectionate  and  susceptible  nature  for  the 
wrong  he  had  done  me.  But  I  must  go 
back  to  other  times.  I  was  only  eighteen 
when  I  first  saw  Macdonald  ;  and  if  he  be- 
came at  once  openly  enamoured  of  me,  I 
beheld  him  with  eqi^al  though  secret  ad- 
miration. To  be  brief:  we  were  married, 
and  for  four  years,  though  not  blest  with 
children,  we  were  happiest  of  the  happy. 
Friends  I  had  none,  for  I  liked  not  the 
company  of  women  ;  and  till  1  fell  in  love 
1  had  always  niaintained  that  each  person 
was  sufFicient  to  his  or  her  own  support, 
and  that  a  mind  properly  regulated  and 

enlightened 
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enlightened  required  no  stay,  no  support 
whatever,  whether  from  friend  or  relation. 
But  when  1  learnt  to  love,  I  felt  that  de- 
pendence on  one  being  was  sweeter  far 
than  all  my  boasted  independence.  In 
pioportion,  therefore,  to  my  love  and 
happiness  became  my  deep  resentment 
and  my  misery,  when,  in  a  moment  of 
weakness,  I  degraded  myself  so  far  as  to 
listen  to  the  feigned  sorrow  and  affected 
sense  of  duty  of  a  treacherous  menial, 
and  learnt  to  believe  this  beloved  husband 
a  traitor  to  his  vows.  I  knew  that  Mac- 
donald  earnestly  desired  children,  and  I 
had  not  borne  him  a  child,  but  I  was  in- 
formed that  this  supposed  mistress  had  an 
infant  whom  my  husband  often  caressed 
with  the  greatest  fondness;  and  unused  to 
conquer  any  of  my  feelings,  and  scorning 
to  win  back  by  patient  tenderness  the  man 
who  had  dared  to  wound  both  my  pride 

and 
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and  my  affection,  I  resolved  to  steal  upon 
him  in  his  licentious  privacy,  regardless 
of  consequences,  regardless  also  in  what 
way  I  might  be  induced  to  indulge  my 
dreadful  thirst  of  vengeance.  You  know 
already  the  result  of  my  jealous  visit;  and 
you  will  own  that  the  sight  of  my  husband 
clasping  a  young  and  beautiful  woman^ 
and  his  supposed  mistress,  in  his  arms, 
was  sufficient  to  rouse  a  tempest  of  passion 
even  in  the  breast  of  one  habitually  mild. 
But  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Douglas  con- 
cealed the  action  which  was  the  bar  to 
my  ever  thinking  of  returning,  and  which 
made  me  wish  to  be  believed  no  more^ 
but  to  have  perished  by  my  own  hand. 
She  did  not  tell  you  all :  the  truth  was, 
that  maddened  at  what  I  saw,  I  seized  a 
knife  which  unhappily  lay  on  the  window 
seat,  and  aimed  it  at  the  lady  ;  but  un- 
successfully, as  I  saw  it  fall  guiltless  of 

offence 
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offence  at  her  feet.  Immediately  ashamed 
of  the  attempt  at  murder,  as  well  as  fran- 
tic froni  other  causes,  I  fled  with  the 
speed  of  lightning  over  paths  which  I  had 
hitherto  thought  inaccessible ;  nay,  winged 
and  nerved  by  desperation,  I  sprung  across 
a  deep  wet  ditch,  which  was  the  boun- 
dary of  the  greatest  part  of  Macdonald's 
grounds ;  and  before  it  could  be  thought 
possible  that  I  had  reached  ir,  I  had  sought 
shelter  in  a  cottage,  where  there  lived  a 
poor  woman  to  whom  I  had  done  great 
service ;  and  whom  I  prevailed  upon  by 
a  piteous  tale  of  my  wrongs  to  conceal 
me  till  all  search  for  me  was  over.  I  next 
prevailed  on  her  to  carry  my  mantle  and 
one  of  my  shoes  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
near  our  grounds  ;  and  after  being  con- 
cealed by  her  a  few  days,  I  induced  her 
to  abandon  her  cottage  and  follow  my 
fortunes.  I  should  have  been  terribly  di- 
sti^essed,  for  money  had  I  not  seen  in  the 
N  5  papers, 
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papers,  the  very  day  that  this  calamity  hap- 
penedj  that  a  share  of  a  ticket  I  had  pur- 
chased in  the  lottery  had  come  up  a  prize 
of  20,000/.  entitling  me  thereby  to  5000/. 
Luckily,  as  I  then  thought,  I  had  this 
ticket  in  my  purse,  and  money  enough  to 
frank  my  compa.uon  and  myself  to  Lon- 
don, where  I  received  my  money  for  the 
ticket,  and  then  proceeded  to  Wales. 
There  I  remained  till  my  poor  Janet  died  j 
but  then  taking  a  V/elch  girl  into  my  ser- 
vice instead  of  her,  I  resolved  to  go 
abroad.  For  I  could  not,  even  in  my 
moments  of  relenting  tenderness  towards 
my  dear  though  offending  husband,  pre- 
vail on  myself  to  go  back  into  the  pre- 
sence of  one  who  had  seen  me  attempt 
the  life  of  a  fellow-creature ;  nor  could  I 
bear  to  appear  a  degraded  being  in  the 
ey^s  of  him  to  whom  I  had  been  an  ob- 
ject hitherto  of  adoration  ;  neither  could 
I  prevail  on  myself   to  forgive  what   / 

thought 
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thought  the  unpardonable  crime  of  infi- 
delity, and  with  a  woman  too,  who  h^ap- 
pier  far  than  I,  had  given  him  a  child, 
that  blessing  for  which  he  panted.  All 
these  considerations  forbade  with  a  voice 
of  thunder  my  return  to  what  I  now  feel 
was  the  path  of  duty  ;  and  who  that  has 
once  deviated  from  it,  can  be  sure  of  not 
losing  sight  of  it  more  widely  still  ?  I  had 
passed  for  a  widow  nearly  two  years, 
living  in  almost  utter  seclusion  in  Wales, 
when  I  resolved  to  go  abroad  and  try  if 
change  of  scene  would  .calm  a  mind  which, 
spite  of  its  boasted  independence,  pined 
for  a  kindred  mind,  and  felt,  though  too 
late,  that  the  ties  of  friendship  and  of  kin- 
dred are  absolutely  necessary  to  existence. 
It  was  at  this  moment,  when  I  had  repaired 
to  Falmouth  in  order  to  go  to  Lisbon, 
that  I  met  with  you.  And  you  can  now 
understand  all  I  must  have  suffered,  though 

YOU 
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you  saw  it  not.  But  you,  Mr.  Moreton, 
observed  it  all ;  and  now  my  illness,  my 
emotion,  and  my  agitation  at  the  altar, 
are  accounted  for ;  for  though,  on  my  own 
system,  my  husband's  infidelity  had  di- 
vorced us,  I  knew  that  I  was  about  to 
commit  an  illegal  act,  and  that  my  chil- 
dren, if  1  had  any,  would  be  illegitimate. 
But  I  had  had  no  child  by  Macdonald, 
and  1  hoped  and  trusted,  my  dear  lord, 
I  should  not  have  any  by  you.  The  rea- 
soning by  which  I  convinced  myself  it  was 
right  to  marry  you,  because  I  was  be- 
come necessary  to  your  peace,  is  so  fal- 
lacious that  I  will  not  repeat  it;  suffice 
that  I  soon  found  it  was  impossible  for  a 
woman  to  be  happy  who  was  conscious  of 
a  secret  like  mine,  and  who  knew  that,  if 
that  secret  was  known,  she  should  be  the 
cause  of  misery  to  one  of  the  best  of  men. 
But  O!  what  agony   did  I   not  endure 

when 
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when  I  found  I  should  be  a  mother,  and 
deprive  the  lawful  heir  of  his  inheritance  ! 
Had  my  child  lived,  I  had,  however,  re- 
solved he  never  should  inherit;  for  I  meant 
to  deposit  my  confession  in  some  safe 
hands,  to  be  given  you  in  case  of  my 
death,  and  to  be  disclosed  in  case  of 
yours." 

"  But  how,"  interrupted  I,  "  how  did 
you  procure  that  letter  of  lies  from  Mrs. 
M ?'' 

"  By  deception,  by  a  complete  false- 
hood; for  in  so  much  necessary  guilt  does 
one  wrong  step  involve  us,  that  I,  to  whom 
falsehood  was  hitherto  unknown,  have 
been  forced  to  plunge  into  the  very  depths 
of  fraud.  I  knew  that  a  distant  cousin  of 
mine,  Rosabel  St.  Clair,  and  esteemed  a 
very  handsome  as  well  as  amiable  woman, 
had  married  a  Colonel  Macdonald,  and 
had  been  an  exemplary  wife  to  a  very  bad 

husband. 
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husband.     I  also  knew  that  this    lady's 

■  intimate   friend   was    Mrs.    M ,   the 

banker's  wife ;  I  learnt  from  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  M 's,  whom  I  occasionally  vi- 
sited in  Wales,  that  Mrs.  Macdonald  had 

called  on  Mrs.  M to  take  leave  of 

her  before  she  went  to  Altona  to  nurse  a 
brother  of  hers,  who  was  detained  there 
by  bad  health.  I  therefore  thought  I 
could  without  danger  of  detection  obtain 
a  seeming  testimony  to  my  conduct ; 
which,  though  not  necessary  to  confirm 

Lord  D 's  good  opinion  of  me,  was 

necessary  I  saw  to  allay  your  suspicions." 

"  But  how  came  you  not  to  change 
your  name?" 

"  From  that  every  feeling  of  honour 
shrunk.  You  will  think  that  I  am  fan- 
tastical in  my  distinction,  and  that,  hav- 
ing once  resolved  to  deceive,  I  need  not 
have  scrupled  atone  deception  more  5  but 

my 
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my  feelings  were  against  this  falsehood, 
and  I  was  always  accustomed  to  be  guid- 
ed by  them  :  besides,  in  this  case,  you  see, 
this  little  instance  of  honesty  was  favour- 
able to  me,  as  it  enabled  me  to  procure 
testimonials  to  the  virtue  of  a  Mrs,  Mac^ 
doiiald." 

''  But  was  the  gentleman  you  met  a 
madman?'' 

"  No  ;  he  was  the  near  relation  of  my 
husband;  and  I  felt  an  immediate  convic- 
tion that  the  first  words  he  would  speak, 
if  I  staid  to  hear  them,  would  be  some- 
thing that  would  convince  you  my  hus- 
band was  alive  ;  and  I  was  never  easy  af- 
tervvards,  for  1  was  sure  he  would  inforni 
Macdonald  that  he  had  seen  me ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  nothing  but  my  poor 
husband's  constant  change  of  abode  can 
have  prevented  his  having  already  received 
a  letter  to  this  effect." 

"What 
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"  What  was  the  newspaper  that  af- 
fected you  so  fatally  ?'* 

*'  An  old  English  newspaper  containing 
the  advertisement  which  invited  me  back 
if  yet  alive,  and  protested  the  innocence 
of  my  husband.  From  that  moment  I 
resolved^  if  possible,  to  procure  proofs  of 
this  boasted  innocence,  and,  if  I  procured 
them,  to  quit  you,  my  lord,  though  never 
to  return  to  him  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
my  peace  that  I  should  consider  this  assur- 
ance as  a  mere  lure  to  get  me  back  again, 
and  as  such  I  at  length  learnt  to  consider 
it.  The  rest  you  already  know ;  and  I 
will  not  pain  you  and  myself  by  dwelling 
on  my  misery,  when  I  heard  from  lips 
very  dear  to  me  that  Macdonaid  was  in 

the  town,  and  that  Lord  D had  met 

him !  a  widower,  lamenting  a  beloved 
w^ife  !  But  I  felt  myself  comforted  and 
buoyed  up  again,  when  I  considered  that 

Mrs.  Douglas 
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Mrs.  Douglas  was  no  doubt  the  mistress 
for  whom  I  had  been  abandoned,  as  I  had 
never  heard  him  mention  having  a  sister, 
—a  silence  which  is  now  accounted  for ; 
and  it  was  this  supporting  resentment  that 
made  me  rise  from  my  couch  with  that 
delirious  strength  which  ended,  you  may 
remember,  almost  as  scon  as  it  began.  I 
have  now  only  to  say  further,  that  I  ear- 
nestly desire  to  be  released  by  death  ;  as 
I  must  be  doomed  during  the  rest  of 
life  to  live  a  solitary  being,  though  belov- 
ed by  two  of  the  best  of  men." 

Here  Lord  D ,  who  had  hitherto 

sat  in  perturbed  but  entire  silence,  hiding 
his  face  in  his  handkerchief,  suddenly 
arose  in  violent  agitation,  and  left  the  room. 

"  For  myself."  said  Rosabel,,  looking 
after  him  with  looks  of  lamentin^,^  tender- 
ness, "  I  feel  nothing ;  1  have  deserved 
my  misery,  and  I  must  learn  to  bear  it : 

but 
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but  for  those  dear  ones  whose  peace  I 
have  destroyed,  I  feel  anguish  and  piiy  un- 
speakable." 

"  Aye  ;  and  I  almost  wish,"  1  replied, 
"  that,  as  you  sail  might  have  done,  you 
had  kept  your  sad  secret,  for  my  poor 
friend's  sake." 

"  I  could  not  do  it :  that  conscience, 
alwaifs  my  sole  judge  and  my  sole  insti- 
gator, forbade  me,  when  I  knew  Mac- 
donald  had  never  in  my  ideas  ceased  to 
be  my  husband,  to  live  with  that  noble 
generous  being,  to  whom  I  could  then 
only  in  my  eyes  be  a  mistress. — I  know," 
she  said,  "  you  will  tell  me  I  was  only 
this  before.  But  I  thought  differently ;  and 
it  is  only  by  our  own  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  that  we  c?.n  stand  or  fall." 

"  You  are  iu  this  instance,"  an- 
swered I,  ''  perfectly  just  and  correct ; 
and  it  was  only  for  my  poor  friend's  sake 

that 
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that  I  wished  you  had  not  been  so,  for 
how  will  he  bear  the  separation  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  let  your  existence 
and  your  story  be  known  to  Macdo- 
nald?" 

"  Spare  me,"  she  exclaimed  in  great 
emotion,  "  spare  me  on  this  subject,  for 
I  am  not  yet  able  to  talk  on  it.  Remem- 
ber, I  loved,  I  adojed  my  husband  ; 
that  the  idea  of  his  infideiity  maddened 
me ;  and  that  now,  when  unable  to  be  re- 
united to  him,  I  find  he  was  always  faith- 
ful, always  affectionate,  and  that  he  is 
here  lamenting  me  still,  and  wedded  to 
my  memory  !'* 

"  You  will  see  him  then  ?" 

*'  I  know  not  yet ;  for,  O  Mr.  More- 
ton,  think  you,"  she  exclaimed, ''  that  he 
would  consent  to  see  me  ?" 

Here  the  became  so  agitated,  that  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  coughing  came  on,  which  oc- 
casioned 
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casioned  a  most  violent  return  of  the 
bleeding  at  the  lungs  ;  and  \yhen  I  had, 
after  many  many  hours  of  fruitless  ap- 
plications, succeeded  in  stopping  it,  her 
weakness  was  so  great,  and  her  other 
symptoms  so  formidable,  that  I  saw  a  ra- 
pid decline  awaited  her ;  and  I  thanked 
God  that  it  was  so  !  for  1  knew  that  nei- 
ther could  my  friend,  as  a  virtuous  ho- 
nourable man.  continue  to  live  with  an- 
other man's  wife  when  assured  that  she 
was  so,  nor  could  she  consent  to  it  as  a 
virtuous  woman,  even  if  he  desired  it. 
Could  she  return  to  the  husband  whom 
she  had  injured,  without  a  violation  of 
every  delicate  feeling,  even  though  he 
had  been  willing  to  receive  her.  There- 
fore death  was  to  herself  more  desirable 
than  life.  The  misery  of  my  poor  friend 
surpasses  all  my  power  to  describe,  for  he 
could  not  help  still  doting  with  the  most 

devoted 
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devoted  fondness  on  a  woman,  whom  his 
nice  sense  of  moral  rectitude  obliged  him 
to  consider  as  unworthy,  and  whose  whole 
conduct  and  character  had  been,  he  now 
saw^at  variance  with  those  sound  principles 
of  action,  built  on  a  firm  and  rational  sense 
of  religion,  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
regard  as  the  only  pledge  of  woman's  vir- 
tue, and  the  only  security  for  a  husband's 
honour.  Still,  the  idea  of  parting  with 
her  was  insupportable  !  But  he  was  a  little 
comforted,  in  spite  of  his  benevolence,  by 
the  assurance  I  gave  him  that,  if  she  lived, 
she  never  would  return  to  Macdonald. 

Indisposition  of  a  most  painful  na- 
ture, and  sufEcient  nearly  to  suspend  the 
consciousness  of  mental  sufiering,  now 
took  possession  of  this  unhappy  wo- 
man ;  and  in  a  few  days  I  was  con- 
vinced that  all  was  nearly  over.  She  had 
hitherto,  and  evidently  from  a  generous 

wish 
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wish  to  give  up  indulging  her  own  feel- 
ings at  the  expense  of  Lord  D 's,  for- 
borne to  mention  her  husband,  or  to  ex- 
press a  desire  of  seeing  him.  But  when 
assured  by  me  that  her  last  hour  could 
not  be  very  far  distant,  such  a  tide  of  ten- 
derness overflowed  her  heart  at  the  thought 
of  Macdonald,  the  husband  of  her  early 
love,  and  the  innocent  sufferer  under  her 
rash  and  frantic  desertion,  that  she  ear- 
nestly intreated  to  be  allowed  to  see  him 
and  implore  his  pardon ;  nor  could  she 
listen,  as  I  endeavoured  to  make  her  lis- 
ten, to  the  suggestions  of  generous  pity 
towards  him. 

"  Remember,"  said  I,  "  that  knowing 
you  alive,  and  finding  you  thus,  will  oc- 
casion all  his  old  wounds  to  bleed  afresh, 
and  inflict  new  ones  of  a  most  deadly  na- 
ture. No:  have  the  greatness  of  mind 
to  make  one  effort  to  spare  the  man  you 

have 
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have  already  afflicted,  any  more  pangs, 
and  let  your  self-denial  in  death  make 
atonement  for  your  selfishness  in  life." 

She  paused,  she  cast  her  eyes  upwards 
as  if  in  prayer,  and  after  a  long  and  deep 
struggle  said,  "  You  have  conquered; 
and  may  Macdonald  never  even  suspect 
that  I  lived,  and  lived  with  another!" 

This  virtuous  resolution  completely 
overset  me.  I  wept  over  her  like  a  child, 
and  I  even  reproached  myself  with  cruelty 
in  having  exacted  this  sacrifice  from  her. 
But  my  exertions,  and  her  compliance 
were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  scene 
passing  below  stairs.     Colonel  Macdonald 

had  called  to  return  Lord  D 's  visit, 

and  had  entered  the  hall,  not  being  able 
to  summon  any  one  to  the  door,  just  as 
my  friend  was  passing  from  one  room  to 
another.     Consequently  they  met ;    and 

Lord  D on  seeing  him  started  with 

a  sort 
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a  sort  of  convulsive  agony,  and  rushing 
past  him  thre\v  himself  on  a  sofa.  Co- 
lonel Macdonald  had  heard  that'  Lady 
D •  was  ill ;  and  being  able  to  sympa- 
thize only  too  well  with  the  afflicted  hus- 
band, he  followed  him  into  the  parlour, 
with  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  a  cheek  pale 
from  sympathetic  feeling. 

"  My  dear  lord,"  said  Macdonald, 
"  let  me  conjure  you ." 

At  these  words  Lord  D wildly  ima- 
gining that  Macdonald  had  discovered  the 
secret,  and  came  to  claim  his  wife,  started 
up  and  exclaimed, 

"  Sir,  I  know  your  rights,  and  do  not. 
mean  to  dispute  them  ; .  but  deaths  sir, 
death  will  snatch  her  from  us  both:  your 
Rosabel,  and  my  Rosabel,  is  on  the  bed 
oi deaths  Macdonald!" 

*' Your  Rosabel!  and  mine!^'  cried 
the  latter,  grasping  his  arm. 

"  Yes 
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"  Yes !    do  you  not  know  that  your 

long  lost  Rosabel   is  now  Lady  D , 

my  fancied  wife?'' 

"Villain'"  cried  Macdonald,  nearly 
choked  with  passion  and  amazement— 
but  at  this  moment  /  rushed  in;  for  one 
of  the  servants  heanng  the  violence  with 
which  his  lord  spoke,  came  to  me  and 
told  me  what  he  had  overheard.  What 
the  consequences  would  have  been  had  I 
not  entered  I  know  not;  but  I  forcibly 
led  Macdonald  into  another  room,  and 
by  degrees  unfolded  the  whole  stoij  to 
him.  Alas !  it  would  have  been  heaven 
to    him,    to   have   been    able  to   blame 

Lord  D for  having  deprived  him  of 

his  wife,  compared  to  what  he  felt  when 
forced  to  acknowledge  that-  his  conduct 
had  been  irreproachable,  that  all  the  guilt 
was  on  the  side  of  Rosabel,  and  that  her 
long  estrangement  from  him  had  been 
entirely  voluntary  !  I  was  telling  him  that 

VOL.  Ill,  o  she 
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she  had  had  sufficient  consideration  for 
his  peace,  to  resolve  to  let  him  remain  ig- 
norant of  her  existence,  and  to  denv  her- 
self the  pleasure  of  once  more  beholding 
him — when  he  eagerly  interrupted  me  with 
"Pleasure!  Did  she  then  ivish  to  see 
me  ?  Does  she  love  me  then  still  ?  O 
lead  me  to  her,  lead  me  to  her  this  mo- 
ment !  "  I  must  own  that  at  this  instant 
1  thought  more  of  my  poor  friend's  feel- 
ings than  Macdonald's,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  let  him  see  Rosabel  unlicensed 
by  him.  But  the  impetuous  tenderness  of 
Macdonald  could  not  be  restrained.  Ro- 
sabel, however  guilty,  dying,  penitent, 
and  fondly  desirous  of  seeing  him,  was 
an  object  which  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vented from  approaching: — besides,  she 
was  his  wife,  and  he  had  a  right  to  see 
her;  and  w-hile  I  struggled  with  him  on 
the  stairs,  alarmed  also  for  her  safety  from 
the  surprise  the  sight  of  him  would  occa- 
sion 
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sion  her,  his  voice,  exclaiming  "  She  is 
my  wife,  and  you  shall  not  keep  her  from 
me!"  reached  the  ear  of  Rosabel,  Even 
the  faintest  tone  of  that  voice  so  fondly 
loved  could  yet  vibrate  to  her  heart,  which 
had  been  faithful  even  amidst  all  its  wan- 
derings ;  and  starting  from  the  bed  on 
which  she  was  reclining,  she  would  have 
tried  to  rush  to  the  door,  had  not  Mac- 
donald  suddenly  stood  before  her.  She 
gazed  on  him  with  such  a  look  of  de- 
lighted tenderness!  such  an  expressive  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  joy  the  sight  of  him 
coming  in  search  of  her  occasioned  her  ! 
then  throwing  herself  in!:o  his  opening 
arms,  Macdonald  received  and  uncon- 
sciously pressed  to  his  affectionate  heart, 
as  a  pale  and  breathless  corpse,  that  Ro- 
sabel whom  he  had  last  parted  with  in  all 
the  lovehness  of  consummate  beauty  I 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  ex- 
tent of  the  distress  either  of  my  friend  or 
0  2  of 
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of  Colonel  MacJonald  when  I  assured  them 
that  she  was  gone  for  ever ;  but  I  must 
hazard  an  observation  or  two  on  the  dura* 
tlon  of  their  subsequent  grief,  which  cer- 
tainly wss  not  in  proportion  to  its  acute- 
ness  ;  for  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  no 
woman,  however  beautiful,  however  in- 
telligent, can  be  long  regretted  by  her 
husband,  unless  fancy,  whi!e  it  recalls  her 
charms,  can  at  the  same  time  dwell  with 
complacency  upon  her  virtues. 

Lord  D couid  not  but  remember 

that  his  adored  Rosabel  had  deceived  and 
betrayed  him  into  a  connection  with  a 
married  woman;  and  Colonel  Macdonald, 
instead  of  regretting  her  with  tender  pity 
as  the  victim  of  love  for  him,  and  as  a 
rash  but  interesting  suicide  from  wounde  j 
and  frantic  affection,  now  recalled  her  to  his 
memory  as  a  being  of  such  a  perverted 
state  of  mind  and  feelings,  as  to  have  lived 
in  conscious  adultery  with  another  man. 

I  am 
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I  am  also  happy  to  state,  that  cured  of 
his  former  attachment  to  her  memory,  he 
sought  and  found  consolation  in  a  second 
union. 

I  had  moreover  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
my  beloved  fiiend  as  happy,  at  last,  as  his 
virtues  deserved. 

We  returned  to  England,  after  a  resi- 
dence abroad  of  three  years,  by  way  of 
Aliona,  where  I  by  accident  became  ac- 
quainted with  that  Mrs.  Macdonald  whom 
the  wretched  Rosabel  had  made  the  means 
of  accomplishing  her  deception  on  us, 
and  I  interested  her  not  a  little  in  Lord 

D 's  fate  by  telling  her  the  story  of 

her  erring  relative.  But  I  well  knew 
that  her  name,    and  certain  associations 

vvith  it,   would  make  Lord  D averse 

to  be  acquainted  with,  or  even  io  see 
her ;  and  I  confess  I  was  anxious  to 
make  known  to  him  that  exemplary 
wife  J  and  ivell- principled  widoiu^  who  had 
borne  her  husband's  fauks,  while  living, 
o  3  with 
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with  dignified,  silent  forbearance  and  af- 
fectionate indulgence,  and  had  even  ex- 
tended her  forgiving  tenderness  so  far,  as 
to  screen  his  memory  from  reproach. 

One  day  we  met  her  in  the  streets  of 
Altona,  and  being  struck  with  admira- 
tion of  her  beauty,  he  asked  who  she 
was. 

"  It  is  Mrs.  Macdonald,''  replied  I : 
and,  as  I  expected,  Lord  D shud- 
dered and  passed  rapidly  on ;  but  when 
he  got  to  some  distance,  he  turned  his 
head  round  and  looked  after  her. 

We  met  her  again  the  next  day,  and  I 
found  that  he  was  struck  with  the  family 
resemblance  which  she  bore  her  cousin; 
for  1  heard  him  say  *'  How  like  !"  as  he 
turned  away  while  I  stopped  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Macdonald. 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  present  you 
to  her,"  1  ventured  to  say.  But  he  eagerly 
replied,  "  By  no  means,  it  would  be  too 
pamful  to  mt."  I  did  not  urge  the  sub- 
ject 
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ject  further;  fori  knew  that  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald  was  to  sail  with  us  in  the  same 
packet  for  England,  and  that  therefore  an 
introduction  must  sooner  or  later  take 
place.     I  was  right  in  my  expectations; 

and  as  Lord  D- was  seized  with  a 

severe  illness  as  soon  as  we  embarked, 
Mrs.  Macdonald's  knowledge  of  those 
little  services  and  attentions  so  soothing 
and  welcome  to  invalids  made  her  a  most 
valuable  acquisition  to  uss  and  though  she 

did  not  give  Lord  D any  personal 

attendance,  I  took  care  to  let  him  know 
the  comforts  he  received  were  of  her  pre- 
paring and  providing.  Nor  was  it  long^ 
before  I  heard  him  ask  me,  after  he  had 
been  silting  up  in  order  to  give  her  his 
thanks  in  person,  if  I  was  not  struck  with 
her  likeness  to  one  very  dear  to  him. 

"  To  be  sure,''  I  replied,  *'  and  I  re- 
collect that  they  were  distant  cousins." 

"•  You  mistake  me,"   he  eagerly  an- 

swered. 
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swered,  deeply  blushing:  '*  I  meant  that 
she  is   like  my  wife,   my  dear  Emily!" 

0  how  my  heart  bounded  with  joy  to 
hear  this !  as  I  knew  that,  whenever  wo- 
men or  men  begin  to  see,  or  to  fancy 
that  they  see,  a  resemblance  to  their  first 
wedded  companion,  they  are  excusing  to 
themselves  a  wish,  only  scarcely  known 
as  yet  perhaps  to  their  own  hearts,  of 
making  the  supposed  resemblance  -  the 
successor  to  the  resembled. 

To  be  brief:  Mrs.  Macdonald,  without 

1  believe  seeing  in  Lord  D any  re- 
semblance to  ker  husband,  consented  to 
marry  him  as  soon  as  he  requested  her  to 
do  so,  and  their  union  was  a  happy  one. 

Her  name  was  Rosabel  Janet;  but  by 
the  form.er  name  she  was,  for  obvious 
reasons,   never  called  after  she  married 

Lord  D ;   and    all   recollections   of 

the  unfortunate  Rosabel,  her  name-sake, 
we  banished  as  much  as  possible. 

At 
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At  the  moment  that  I  write  this.  Lord 

and  Lady  D are  looking  forward  with 

great  joy  to  the  union  of  their  only  child, 

Miss  H ,  with  the  only  son  of  Lord 

D 's  heir  at  law,  mentioned  in  the 

begiiming  of  these  memoirs. 

These  memoirs  themselves  I  have  writ- 
ten with  a  view  to  their  being  published 
when  I,  and  those  to  whom  the  publica- 
tion might  recall  unpleasant  feelings,  shall 
be  removed  from  mental  consciousness — 
and 

Here  the  manuscript  breaks  off  abrupt- 
ly ;  but  I  have  given  it  to  the  world  as  it 
is,  and  I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  draw 
their  own  moral  from  the  story,  a  story 
which,  as  was  stated  in  the  first  page  of 
it,  though  certainly  Me  vrai'  is  not  the 
vraisemblable. 

THE  END. 
Printed  by  hichard  Taylor  i5  Co.,  6k'j'.-Laney  LcnCoru 
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Though  plunged  in  ills,  and  exercised  in  care. 
Yet  never  let  the  nc-ble  mind  despair. 
When  prest  by  dar.^^ers.  and  beset  by  foes, 
The  Gods  their  timely  succour  interpose'; 
And  when  our  virtue  sinks,  o'crwhelm'd  with  grief, 
By  unforeseen  expedients  bring  relief.  Philits. 

SKETCHES   of  CHARACTER;    or,  SPE- 
CIMENS of  REAL  LIFE,  a  Novel. 
la  3  vols.  12mo.  (the  ?d  Edition,)  pr^:e  15s.  Boards. 
**  This  Novel  is  a  ve.'-y  spirited  ?.nd  natural  performance; 
the  dialogues  and  conversations  are  given  with  much  free- 
dom and  elegance ;  and  the  characters  in  general  are  ex- 
cessively well  designed  and  executed." 

Critical  Rn-i^c,  S^pt.  1808. 
*^*  See  also  Monthly  Review  and  British  Critic. 

PSYCHE  ;  or,  The  LEGEND  of  LOVE  ; 

and  other  POEMS. 

Ev  the  late  Mrs.  HENRY  TIGHE. 

ki   8vo.    (the  4ih  Kdition.)  price   Us.  Boards,    with  an 

elegant  Pcrtr.•^lt  of  the  Author. 

A  few  Copies  of  the  Quarto  Edition  may  be  had,  price 

11,  lis.  6d.   Boards. 

<*  Fcr  elegance  cf  design  and  accuracy  of  execution  this 
miJch  GAceeds  any  poetical  composition  cf  the  present  day. 
\Vhile  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen  shall  be.it  at  the 
5wec:est  sounds  of  their  r.ative  lajiguage,  conveying  a.<? 
nature  dictates  the  feelings  of  the  purest  passions,  so  long 
shall  this  tale  of  Psyche  dwell  on  their  ears,  a. id  ihey  shall 
think  the  angel  still  is  speaking.'* 

Monthly  Review,  Oct,  1811. 

THE  PLEASURES  of  HUMAN  LIFE  : 

A  POFM. 

By  ANNA  JANE  VARDILL. 

In  4to.  price  1 5s.  Boards. 
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